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house as his, to make a kin rto order, The foundine of dynasties in 
foreign countries seems to be a thing of the past. Isabella has, in the 
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Tne latter half of 1870, so wonderfully memorable in the history of 
Europe, has closed with a series of events fully worthy to be reckoned 
among the most momentous or most interesting of that extraordinary 
period. The Prussians have, for the first time, achieved the reduction 
of one of the forts defending Paris, and thus advanced a considerable 
step towards the reduction of that capital itself. The South-western 





States of Germany, with the exception of Bavaria, have ratified the | 


treaties with the North German Confederation, which expand the lat- 


ter into anew German Empire, under the rule of the victorious Prus- | 


sian Hohenzollern. Another Hohenzoilern prince, Charles of Rouma- 
nia, has proclaimed the full independence of his country, which 
Victor Emanuel 
has entered Rome, the new capital of Italy, now truly and completely 
united from the Alps to the Adria, and from the Alps to the Straits. 
And the fortunate Italian king’s son, Amadeus, has entered his new 


adds another complication to the Eastern question. 


country, Spain, there to ascend a throne offered him by the most bril- 
liant of modern Spanish statesmen, Juan Prim, who, however, at that 
very moment—at the moment he seemed to have crowned a revolution 
begun by himself—falls a victim to assassination, inspired by party 
rage; thus, perhaps, saving the new king from a similar fate. 





General Prim was assassinated just as he was about to witness the 
consummation of his long labors for the establishment of a monarchy. 
and ‘his death’ is certainly, taken in connection with the insurrections 
with which the Republicans have sought to lighten the tedium of the 
interregnum, as good proof as he could desire of the soundness of his 
position that there were no republicans—that is, republicans of the kind 
required for setting up a republic—in Spain. There are in Spain, as 
in France, large numbers of persons who desire a republic, but the 
number of those who have patience and self-control enough to make 
one is very small. 
niard of his time~nearer than Espartero, Narvaez, O'Donnell, or Ser- 


Prim was nearer being a statesman than any Spa- 


rano. But he belonged to a type of statesman found only in Spain— 





the ready, dashing, brave, unscrupulous, intriguing sort, made up of | 


soldier, conspirator, filibuster, and adventurer in about equal parts. 


never much cast down, nor much elated, having about the same feeling | 


towards the crown and the people that the Praetorian Guard may be | 


Ile was the best 
soldier Spain has produced fora long while—-an army which makes 
revolutions being always a poor school—and probably wished to give 
Spaniards peace and good government more than most of his comrades, 
His military exploits have been exaggerated by the daily papers. His 
‘valuable service in Turkey,’ in 1853, of which the Tribune speaks, was 
simply a promenade. His share in the affair of Oltenitza consisted in 
looking at it from the opposite bank of the Danube, and he had nothing 


supposed to have had at Rome, but more patriotism. 


to do with the siege of Silistria, having returned to Spain long before | 


it occurred. 
tained in Morocco, in his short and brilliant campaign against the 
Moors. 





— 


The probability is that the assassination will affect Spanish feeling 
favorably to the new King, who, the latest despatches say, bas been 
receiving an enthusiastic reception on the road to the capital, and his 
speeches have produced a very favorable impression, but it yet remains 
to be seen whether it is really possible any longer, even by taking as 


His only glimpse worth mention of real war was ob- | 


; 


meantime, from her retirement at Geneva, solemnly protested against 
the whole business on behalf of her son, Don Alfonso de Bourbon. in 
Whose favor she has abdicated, and whose advent to the throne would 
not only make the Spaniards perfectly happy, but fill ‘her maternal 


heart’ with joy. 


Contrary to the general expectation that an attempt by the Prus- 
sians to reduce some of the forts encircling Paris would be made—if 
made at all—from the south, and that Issy, Vanves, or Montrouge 
would be their first target, the fire of the besiegers was first directed 
in earnest against Fort Avron, an outer stronghold in front of Forts 
Rosny and Noisy, on the east. The bombardment was opened on tho 
morning of December 27, by heavy batteries posted at intervals from 
Noisy-le-Grand, on the Marne, to Rainey, near the southern border ot 
the Forest of Bondy, The assailed fort replied furiously, but irre: 
larly, and its fire soon slackened. The Germans continued their shel! 
ing on the following day until the fort was silenced, and, in the even 
ing, as it appears, the garrison retired into Paris, leaving some arms 
and munitions of war behind them. The loss in men on either side was 
insigniticant, The Germans also shelled Noisy-le-Sec, Merlan, Bondy, and 
other villages and stations on the east and northeast of the city, dis 
lodging the French from a number of advanced posts lately occupied 
and covered with batteries. The generals commanding in the city 
made no attempt to interrupt the bombardment by a new sortie, and 
the fire of the forts in the rear proved ineffective to quell it; but no at- 
tempt by the besiegers to reduce the latter, which would render them 


masters of Paris, has yet been reported. 


Like Pfalzburg and Montmédy, Méziéres has finally surrendered 
after a number of frustrated attacks. Thus of the fortified places in 
all the northeast section of France, between the Rhine and the Meuse, 
embracing all Alsace, the main parts of Lorraine, and a portion ot 
Champagne, only the little mountain fastness Bitsch, Longwy, and the 
—and Belfort, at the south- 
west extremity of Alsace, remain unreduced by the Germans, Of all 
these only Belfort is important, both by its strength and position, and 


citadel of Givet—on the northern border 


its besiegers have lately made vigorous but unsuccessful attempts to 
capture it, meeting, according to somewhat vague reports, with severe 
repulses. Its capture would be the more desirable to the Germans, the 
more uncertain their occupation of the adjoining parts of Franche- 
Comté has become in consequence of the advance of the French from Bur- 
gundy under Garibaldi, Cremer, and others, before whom General Von 
Werder has successively evacuated Dijon, Gray, and Vesoul. A batile 
is said to be imminent near Hericourt, between the latter place and 
Belfort. Von Werder’s hasty retreat makes it probable that the French 
forces lately operating against him on the defensive, between Autun 
and Dijon, have been reinforced by a portion of Bourbaki’s command, 
or aided by a co-operative movement on the part of that French gen- 
eral, whose doings after his retreat from Orléans, in a southeast direc- 
tion along the Loire, almost entirely escaped the observation of our 
Cable reporters, until they were told from Bordeaux that he was march- 
ing eastward on a mission ‘to cut the Prussian limes of communica- 
tion in all directions in that quarter.’ This may possibly mean an ad- 
vance from the Loire through northern Nivernais and Burgundy, in the 
direction of Langres. 





North of the Loire, too, some retrograde movements are reported 
in the operations of the Prussians, owing, perhaps, to a desire of 
strengthening the besieging circle around Paris at the moment when 
assaults on the forts without and famine within might drive its de- 
fenders to more desperate effortsto break through that circle than those 
hitherto made, There was some desultory fighting, without important 


young a nian os the Dut d'Aosta, and one sprung from as famous a | results on either side; ner St, Calais an La Chartre, in the Depatizient 
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ht have invested: and against General Faidherbe, whom they 
forced to abandon Arras and to seek a stronger position near 
bouai, the fortified centre of the powerful quadrilateral formed by Arras, 


lle. Valenciennes, and Cambrai. 


The pertinacity of the French resistance is exciting astonishment 





ind doubt as to the result, solely because of the rapidity and com- 
pleteness of the earlier victories of the campaign. Nobody dri amed 
t June that Germany would, under the most favorable circum- 
inces, have overcome all resistance and brought France to her | 
knees in six months; and yet, because she has not done it, and{be- 
cause France has in six months managed to raise and equip two very 
indiferent armies, many people are disposed to imagine the position 
of the Germans very precarious, and the result of the war uncer- 
tain. The fighting of the new French armies has been very poor; 


there is nothing to praise in them but the fact that they fought at all, 
and were not captured wholesale like the Imperial forces ; and nothing 
that is known of their spirit will warrant any calm observer in looking 
Gambetta, Crémieux, and Glais-Bizoin have 
iles de Paladines had 200,000 men and 
Ile had, moreover, three 


for a conflict @ outrance. 
let the world know that D’: 
509 o 
strong and fortified lines, not.one of which he was able to hold, and he 


Lure 


uns before the recent battles at Orleans. 


crossed the Loire, not in absolute flight, but in great disorder. The 


English Commissioner at the Prussian 


Frederic C 


headquarters was with Prince 


arles during these engagements, and has sent home an 


.ccount of the Prussian streneth, which shows that it fell short of 
90,000 all told. 
We have, moreover, read carefully a great mass of the European 


correspondence from both campa, written during the operations, and 
they agree throughout as to the want of discipline, organization, and 
enthusiasm on the part of the French, and as to the extraordinary 
excellence of the Germans on all these points, and the strong French 
partisans give even a more dismal account of the condition of the 
I‘rench than their enemics. Gambetta’s readiness to call for an ar- 
mistice after the defeat at Orléans, which seems to be well authenti- 
cated, shows that he has himself no great reliance on the popular 
tenacity, and feels that he may any moment reach the end of his 
tether. There isno doubt, however, that French armies will continue 
to move about and give the Prussians more or less trouble and fight- 
ing till Paris falls. As long as that holds out, it is comparatively 
easy to keep alive the hope of some great blow; but once it has 
fallen, and 400,000 men more are disarmed and prisoners, there is little 
doubt that there will be no disposition left to keep up an exhausting 
Alsace 


even to save and Lorraine, which the Prussians now 


d hold impregnably. We have been unable to discover in 
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France i r from exhausted, but in modern times men do not fight 
till they hay thing | in the world, except to avoid death or 
slavery. Frenchmen are not threatened with either. 
lool it Victor Hugo or Wendell Phillips, whichever of 
' ecupies ‘he position of Head Sentimentalist, would have to re- 
in fay ie Chaudordy, the French ‘ Minister Delegate for | 
Foreign Affai fe has published an appeal to neutral nations on | 
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behalf of France which, for indifference to facts, surpasses any compo- 


months appalled Lurope has been ata loss to understand the continuance 


sition which issued from the school. He says that for ‘two 


ofan unexampled war, which has become as purposeless as disusirous.’ 


‘ > ! ’ 
POD 
J eopie 


what the object of such a struggle. 


he says, ‘ask with amazement what can be the canse and 
‘What are we to think ? he en- 
quires; ‘can it be that our enemies really wish to destroy us? And he 


declares ‘that it is a war of extermination Prussia pursues,’ and that she 


‘pursues it in disregard of all ideas of justice, right, and civilization in 
the world. When you have destroyed the armies of your encmy and 
overturned that enemy himseli, is it just you should continue the war 
for no other purpose than that of annihilating or forcing to surren- 


der agreat capital teeming with the riches of art, science, and industry ?’ 


When one remembers that Prussia has again and again made known 


that her object in continuing the war is to secure a ‘ better strategic 
frontier, namely, the surrender of Alsace and part of Lorraine ; that the 
cession of territory by the vanquished has been a usual result of war 
since the dawn of history ; that France is herself largely made up of an- 
ions procured through war ; that she obtained Alsace and Lorraine 
-russia for the Rhine Provinces, and took 


nexat 
in this way; that she asked 
Savoy from the Italians, for the very same reason for which Germany now 
secks to push her dominion to the Vozges; and that Puris is an immense 
stronghold, with great fortifications, prepared expressly, thirty years 
ago, for the reception of French armiesin case they were worsted when 
making forays on neighboring nations; that it now contains 400,000 
fighting men ready to pursue the Prussians in their retreat, in case they 
should retire-—it must be admitted that M. de Chaudordy surpasses even 
our own Phillips in effrontery. He reminds one strongly of the burglar 
who, having been detected in a gentleman’s bedroom removing his 
watch and jewellery, and having fired a pistol at the owner, and offered 
a determined resistance when he attempted to arrest him, but having 
been finally secured, and the police called in, thus expostulated with 
his captors: ‘ You have taken my swag and my pistol and knife from 
me, and you know perfectly well that, if you let me go, Iam ready to 
leave the house ; what then are you holding me for? Do you want to 
tear the clothes off my back or to murder me? Are you civilized men, 
as you pretend to be, or savage cut-throats? It is true I have robbed 
you before, but my name was then Smith; I now change it to Brown, 
so that from Smith you have nothing to fear hereafter. T am well-edu- 
cated,and have been brought up under Christian influences, and have a 
house in which I can show a well-selected library, and a few pictures, 
which, though I say it that shouldn’t, are of no small value. Ilong to be 
back among them, dnd pursue my studies in peace. I have tried to rob 
and murder you, to be sure, but I have failed, and I own myself beaten. 


What more do you want? Is there nojustice in heaven ?” 





Victor Emanuel has made his appearance at Rome, where he 
was enthusiasticaliy received, the only portion of the population 
which testified their hatred to him being the Papal office-holders, 
a sorry and incapable lot, whose numbers the new Government is about 
to cut down by one-half, and who will hereafter be compelled to attend 
to their official duties exclusively, instead of running about Rome and 
doing odd jobs besides as hitherto. As might be supposed, they con- 
sider this kind of reform impracticable; it might do in England, or 
France, or Prussia, but any change in Rome will work ruin. The Pope 
has launched his last thunderbolt at the usurper in the shape of the 
ercommunicatio major, which he has hitherto held in reserve. This is 
the most comprehensive of modern curses, and leaves its victims in a 
very bad way. 


The San Domingo business has, of course, made no further progress 
owing to the holidays. The story goes that the opponents of the mea- 
sure intend to stave it off as long as possible, in the hope that the next 
Congress may deal differently with it, or that it may die of inani- 
tion—a course which its friends pronounce ‘unmanly.’ There is talk 
of the President having sent for Mr. Horace Greeley, and remained 
‘closeted’ with him a long time, from which it is inferred that, Mr. 
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Greeley is to have a place offered him in the proposed commission of | gance falls on the whole short of that of the crazier wl ! 
enquiry. Senator Summer is severely rated by the country press, | gaged ja the impcachment of Andrew J 
even that portion of it which is opposed to the San Domingo scheme, | shouted for pr ines all o1 thee 
for the violence of his language about the President. They say they | tice might be a the verdict migh ‘ . 
are ‘pained’ by his conduct, though some are simply surprised. One 
would think he had been long remarkable jor the calm, moderation, There i mmething pleasant in the ¢] vile elt ah a 
and accuracy of his language. We ought to mention, in conneciion sine ag the iii ap ‘ as 
with this San Domingo business, a fact on which we have commented |) ed thy of 'f mej a af f S : es me ‘ntellic e ot Sl RTE 
5 elsewhere, that the promoters of a meeting to be held here to celebrate sein gilameed ts ig civil @uties, | His reception, even in Moexi 
the completion of the great work of Italian unitication have found it | — ay aap aaa ae tian 4 ut ams 
impossible to get a single politician of note either to attend the meet- dice « ot ale ae self a rf = igen er ms Tn oO : 
ing or express sympathy with its objects—so great ahd widespread | i 9 PEP cia! “Mindeagt ay e unaenate Pian 4 
® . 3 ; - 5 as ’ i@ had the extraordinary, inaeea unpreecacn i ia CC} ¥ 
is the terror already inspired amongst this class by the Catholic Church in Yedo. by the Mikado. the full details of which have 1 
in this country. That church is, as we lave said, virtually established me ital ly It ss : suits ‘i: rs rr > nv of the J ; 
in this State, and there are absolutely no limits to ils pretensions, Of monarch were prt pare cia is Madani dallas ok Watadinie 
any man who, in view of this fact, works to secure the admission to him o state breakfast. at which the Prime Minister and other 
the Union of a State peopled by Spanish Catholic blacks, we shall ein aimee ses Tite sne ais nontie alhestnsed ob 
only say that he must fa a remarkable person. So snag . — i ce oe aan aeereree te. EM 
li lal . sentations from the American Minister, who informed them that 
~ een —— Seward intended going up to Yedo, and would be pleased to pay his 
In business circles the year closes rather gloomily. The ex- | Tespects to them, This was responded to by an invitation to meet tl 
traordinary decline in the Union Pacific Railroad securities is having | Mikado in person, in an informal manner, on the morning of 1 o 
a more widespread influence than was at first expected. At least one | ‘ f October, Mr. Seward’s acceptance havi y been s d, provi 
New Engiand firm, reputed immensely wea!thy, is announced as in | 102 Was made by the Japanese to avoid all er Be on | 
difficulties: though how even a much worse decline on two millions of | Oc¢#sion; and with a delicacy and forcthought i ed at Eur 
‘ bonds, to which the suspension is attributed, could cripple a concern | Pel Courts, the American party were furnishcd with a plan ef tl 
estimated to be worth many miilions, seems to need explanation, un- | OM whe eth ita inintn Pad sashes take place, the positi be occupied 
less the concern was otherwise expanded, A large fire insurance com- | by eve ry participant, and a copy of the proposed remarks of the M 
pany, likewise belonging to New Eng!and, and likewise presided over | kado, Tn return, a ol. Say th  repiies was requested, and, th es 
by one of the recent Union Pacific directors, though this may be a mere ed beyond the possibility of failure or awkwardness, the inter 
accidental coincidence, succumbed at the same time; while, in addi- | C&™M* off The remarkable feature of it was the absence of any con 
tion to acknowledged facts, rumors of every kind continue to be spread | ™ePt the Mika lo's | yim and of any display of guards and att 
for speculative purposes. The price of the Pacific securities rallied on | G8ts. The Prime Minister neatly observed, that * your majesty 
the last day of the year; but apart from its being known that the ing graciously invited him to this audience, it is altogether unne 
rally was effected by interested persons, the blow to credit has been | S*y that I should dwell upon the character or fame of this eminent 
too serious to be looked upon as a mere Wall-Street manwuvre. Money | St#tesman * which led the way for werds of weleome from the Mikado 
has continued scarce, in spite of the utmost liberality on the part of | . = acknow ledgment irom Mr. Hew ard, & request trom his ma 
the banks, who show great confidence in the state of affairs, and who | J&'Y a a ve the Prime Minister) towards promaotit 
attribute all recent disturbances to tricks of speculators. General busi- | friendly RRR ee Coven J apan and the Treaty Powers, and a di 
ness, thought light, continues steady and apparently healthy, Cotton | ©!#imer from Mr. Seward om ony authority to speak for his govern- 
receipts have fallen off materially, still the price has barely held its | ™&®%s but a desire to be instructed as to * what policy and measures 
own. Meats are coming forward freely, and breadstuffs have been firm | ™*Y have a tendency as _ ll to secure the happiest possible relations be 
in price. The great commerce of the country appears to be sound | tween Japan and the United States, as also to promote civilization and 


. . . eye x ress throuchou t} en ispheres 
enough; the undeniable and widespread uneasiness now prevailing | PFOstess “Mirougnout both hemisphere 
appears to be more directed to great corporations and to the specula . a 








. tion in real estate, which latter appears to great disadvantage in the Gen. Howard's annual report brings the Freedmen’s Bureau 
public sales under foreclosure, now taking place almost daily, while nearly the last time to public ee tiee, it being now occupied in winding 
the investigation of the Hartford Home Insurance Company discloses up its aifuirs as expeditiously as possib! Besid +" educational 
a state of affairs positively scandalous. Reduction of waves is going | work during the past year, which has not been extensive nor extended 
on in almost every branch of industry, and large numbers of people are | for want of funds, the Bureau has been chieily occupied in pensior pa 
reported out of employment. prize, and bounty settlements with colored soldi r and sail Ts, Whom 

ae ae aes it lias saved as far as it could from excessive attorney's { , as well 4s 
We spoke a fortnight ago of the preparations made by Governor | the national Treasury from fraudulent In spite of all the mis 
Holden of North Carolina for his approaching trial and impeachment, by | management that has been charged upon its off] crs —and that Ne 
+. being converted and publicly baptized. praaG % negro members | has been proved at headquarters we c: ane t deny —we b lieve the gen 
of the Legislature have issued an address, adopting’him as a martyr to” ral action of the Bureau to have been truly « snomic, both in a pe 
h‘s advocacy of their cause, and comparing him to Mordecai, and his niary and a moral sense, to the couniry. The entire cost of it opera 
enemies to Haman, and alleging that ‘since Haman plotted the destruc- | tions from the beginning would make but a small item in the plunder 
: tion of the Jews that dwelt in the Persian dominion, no wickedness | the Ring of this city during the sam period, Asa purely charitable o 
hath been devised that will bear any comparison with some of the | ganization, it has been worth ali it ever cost, if only in dischargine a 
measures proposed by the dominant party in the present General Assem- national obligation to those whom the war left homeless an 1 friend! 
bly.’ They say that after his impeachment his enemies will not be satis- | Its greatest value and largest claim to grateful remembrance undoul 
fied till he is hanged, and that ‘the arm of flesh’ is powerless to save | edly have been in establishing schools in a land of almost heathen igno 
him. They have therefore appointed January 13 asa day of fasting and rance. It has accomplished little, measured by the field in which it 


prayer for his deliverance, and direct abstinence from ‘luxuries’ for the | worked, but it is no mean record of accomplishment to be able t 


i, ile lc Snmicnt to ve WI ) i 
three days preceding it, and request maid-servants who cannot stop | as does Superintendent Alvord on retiring, that a majorily of the 
work in the morning to devote the afternoon to praying for the governor. | teachers now employed in the Bureau's sch re colored men and 


The proclamation, as a political decument, will look funny toa good | women, who have been trained ; r, in jor industrial 
many, but the signers are evidently in sober carnest, and their extraya- | schools, 


. moreover, In Ligh. normal, or ind rol 
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THE GAINS OF THE YEAR. 

[i ¢ hod merely a spectacular interest for those not engaged 
in them, the year 1870 would probably, for lookers-on, have to yicld 
precedence in point of interest to several that have gone before it. A 
rood many have contained things that made a far deeper impre sion 


i the imagination of mankind than anything it has produced. The 


capture of Rome by Alaric, the full of Constantinople and of the East- 
ern Empire, the discovery of America, the outbreak of the Refor- 
mation, and the downfall of Napoleon I., were all events which, 
whether the significance was great or small, produced a far greater 
sensation than anything that has occurred, and, we might almost say, 
anything that can occur in our day, Politics has not been reduced to 
a science; but the relation of cause and effect in the political world has 
been sufliciently studied to prepare people in a general way for results 
which came on our forefathers like a thunderclap. And then our 
imaginations have been nearly dried up by the white light of science; 
with hardly a corner left for mystery, with security firmly established, 
and with law substituted for authority, there is little left to feed the 
fancy or shake the nerves. 

But if we judge the dead year by the importance of its contribu- 
tions to the work of human progress, it would perhaps be difficult to 
find one to match it. It has delivered the world from one great anxiety 
by the overthrow and discredit of French imperialism. There were many, 
and these by no means the least shrewd or thoughtful, who feared that 
Louis Napoleon had set up in France the goal to which modern demo- 
cracy was everywhere tending, and that the first use the majority 
would make of their newly acquired rights would be to lay them at 
the feet of a Caesar. asking nothing in return but bread and amusement. 
Some of the best Frenchmen of our day turned to Tacitus for a faith- 
ful picture of their own times, and heard with a shudder the Bona- 
pirtist lawyers preaching before venal judges -the old doctrine of Jus- 
tinian, which really formed the basis of the French constitution, that 
the Emperor's will was law, because by electing him ‘the people’ had 
bestowed on him all its own power and authority. The best French 
liberals, too, those who dread revolutions most, felt reluctant to come to 
any compromise with the dynasty, lest they should help it to escape 
that sudden and violent end which, only, they thought would suffice to 
unde the evil it had wrought and dissipate the base hopes it had raised, 
Their patience has certainly had its reward, 
which the dynasty was the embodiment has perished, and perished miser- 


The whole system of 
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ably. Justice overtook it, fagrante delicto, and slew it in the light, after | 


notonly its baduess, but its incapacity had been fully revealed. Eighteen- 
hundred-and-seventy will, therefore, be famous as the year in which the 


world was taught that, wherever the majority undertakes the work of 


government, it must do it; that it can find no substitute or lieutenant ; 
that, whether it governs well or ill, govern it must, and that anybody 
who is not satisfied with its government must try not to take its bur- 
dens off its shoulders, but to make the shoulders better able to bear 
them. 

The year has been not more fortunate, however, in the death 
of imperialism than in the instruments by which it was wrought. 
care little, and everybody may care little, about King William's toryism, 
or Bismarck’s unscrupulousness, or the arrogance of the Prussian Junkers, 
The King will pass away, and so will Bismarck, and so will the Junkers, 


We | 


It isnot they who have conquered France, and delivered Europe from a | 


foul and dungereus example. 
Cesarism has perished are knowledge, training, fidelity, exactness, and 
punctuality—the qualities, in short, which make man the only great 
thing in this world, and which, as long as the race lasts, will prove its 
glory and salvation, 
which conquered at Sadowa,’ by which he meant that it was the gene- 
ral culture of the German people which made them such good soldiers. 
But culture does not mean the possession of knowledge simply; it 
means, most of all, a proper appreciation of the value of knowledge. 


The foes under whose mighty blows 


Renan said in 1866 that ‘it was the universities | 


And a man who has this cannot be called wholly uncultivated, even if | 


he cannot write. The Germans have been able to overrun France in 
half a year simply because Germans have learnt what Frenchmen have 
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training a man is only half a man afterall. This is simply another 
way of saving that they have learnt the value of truth; for the readi- 
1ess to look facts in the face, and regulate their lives by them, is no- 
thing but the spirit of truthfulness. Disinclination to look at one’s de- 
fects, or acknowledge one’s ignorance or weakness; cagerness to take 
comfortable views of one’s own capacity, and to paint one’s own powers 
and tendencies in gorgeous colors, though ordinarily called vanity, are 
really forms of falsehood. The German military system may not be the 
best, but its principles are applicable not only to all military systems, 
but to the whole conduct of life; and their striking vindication on the 
battle-ficld has come most opportunely at the moment when democracy 
is just entering into power under the full influence of areaction against 
everything medieval, including obedience and authority of all kinds, 
and of what might almost be called frantic cultivation of individualism. 

The overthrow of the temporal power of the Pope, too, is in itsclf 
a small matter. He has been deprived of his dominions before now, 
and has come back again. What gives the recent revolution in Rome 
its significance is, that it is but the expression of an idea, which has 
only taken hold of the world in our day, that the state and the church 
are two separate and distinct interests, to be transacted on different 
bases for different ends, and secured by different sanctions. . The iden- 
tity of the church and state was a cardinal doctrine of the creed of 
Christendom for fifteen hundred years. It has been decaying slowly 
ever since the Reformation, but has, nevertheless, exercised a powerful 
influence on the civilization of the Western world. The complete 
separation of the two in the United States gave it a serious blow, 
and the rapid democratization of European institutions has for 
the last thirty years been giving it the air of a dream. The 
Pope’s loss of his temporal power virtually gives it a death-blow. 
It was a great and noble idea when it first took its rise, and for 
centuries gave a miserable world almost its only glimpses of heaven. 
It has perished before the growth of the very civilization which it 
saved and cherished. The effect of its disappearance on religion and 
society it is too soon to speculate about ; but our experience here jus- 
tifies the belief that religion everywhere will gain greatly in real in- 
fluence by its loss of all official recognition. 

The whole history of the temporal power has been in the 
highest degree dramatic. That power took its rise amidst the 
desolation of a decayed and ruined Italy; it vanishes after a 
thousand years before the advent of the new Italian nation; and 
it would be foolish either for Italians or for the rest of the world to 
forget that, of all the great creations of Italian genius, the Papacy has 
not been the least wonderful. The race whose patient hands and 
valiant hearts built up the Roman empire, and whose cunning brains 
wrought the great web of the Roman law, might perhaps afford to 
treat the Popedom as a mere reminder of its weakness or misfortunes ; 
but the new Italy, which the Popedom neither frets nor oppresses, 
will hardly so regard it. To have erected, in a world made up of 
crouching slaves and barbarian invaders, a dominion vaster and more 
powerful than that of the Casars, which found its authority and distri- 
buted its rewards in an unseen world, and which, through ages of 
the darkest periods of human history, raised the only voice that spoke 
fur justice, for truth, and for purity, was certainly a rare exploit, and it 
was Italians who performed it. 

The Italians yg America are to celebrate in a few days, after fifteen 
hundred weary and woful years, the re-entrance of an Italian king 
and army to the old capital, and the relegation of the Pope to those 
purely spiritual functions which in the earlier and better days of the 
church were his only ones, and for which the decayed and destroyed 
civil power, whose place he mercifully took, is now once more ready to 
release him. The occasion is solemn and splendid, and the year which 
witnesses it is certainly a great and memorable year. One would ima- 
gine that in the country which afforded the first successful example of 
the separation of church and state, and whose whole life is a constant pro- 
test against the doctrines and maxims of government and society of which 
the Papacy has made itself the exponent, there would be no lack of po- 
liticians, as well as of ministers and philanthropists, to rejoice with them ; 
and yet, we believe, such is the emasculating effect on mind and morals of 


not learnt—that training is essential to efficiency, and that without tae political carcer as the average politician pursues it, that the committee 
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find themselves not only unable to extract speeches, but even expressions 
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of interest and sympathy for the celebration of the greatest event of 
our time, the downfall of a decrepit and soul-destroying despotism, 
and the resurrection of a great people. For the transparent imposture 
called the French ‘Republic, there is not a politician among us who 
has not his breeches pockets bursting with felicitations ; but over the 
restoration of Rome to Italians not one of them—we speak by authority 
—cin be got to utter a word of rejoicing. We doubt if a more signifi- 
cant fact has made its way to the light fora long while, and we ca 1 
the attention of the public to it as a striking indication of the extent 
to which the coarse and brutal despotism, half-thievish, half priestly, 
to which we are subjected here in New York, has extended its sway 
over the political class in all parts of the country. We suppose it would 
be possible to collect a hundred professional politicians, even of high 
in a room together, and not find heart or courage enough for 


standing, 
one honest man among them all; and he would not be a rash or un- 
charitable person who should deduce frem their cowardly silence with 
regard to this revolution at Rome, contrasted with their ebullient 
‘sympathy’ for all other rows, tumults, and rebellions, the conclusion 
that they are preparing another series of the base compliances which 
maiked the whole course of the slavery struggle, and which at last 


made its end bloody and disastrous, 


THE NEXT PHASE OF THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

Tue ‘Black Sea question, which is the name now given to what 
every one feels, but nobody likes to admit, is really the old Eastern 
question, a little disguised, does not make much progress toward sat- 
isfactory solution, and, in fact, has received fresh complication during 
the week from the declaration of independence which is reported to 
have been issued by Roumania. Russia is undoubtedly getting ready 
for war, but it is quite plain she is not nearly as ready for it as she 
wishes to have it appear. In the Emperor Nicholas’s day, her influ- 
ence in Germany and in Eastern Europe was largely maintained by 
the circulation of reports about her armaments which the state of her 
press, and the difficulties of travel and investigation within her borders, 
made it impossible to check, but of which the war of 1853 exposed 
the wild exaggeration. The force which invaded the Principalities 
was stopped easily and forced to retire by a small Turkish entrench- 
ment, and the garrison 100,000 strong which, in all the philo-Russian 
papers, held Sebastopol, dwindled on the approach of the allies to 
40,600, and the rapid exhaustion wrought by the siege proved how 
little ‘staying power’ even the largest empire can boast in the ab- 
sence of a dense population, of great accumulated wealth, and a high 
stage of manufacturing industry. 
restore her influence in Eastern Europe is being heralded now by the 


The approach of another attempt to 


usual flight of rumors about her prodigious naval and military re- 
eources, but the secrecy of the Nicholas régime has’ passed away, and 
we hear enough of what is passing in the interior to enable us to cal 
culate pretty accurately the extent of her preparations. 

The most important of these is, of course, the remodelling of her 
army on the Prussian plan. 
grossly ignorant peasants, practically for a life-service, with noble 
officers, and a severe discipline maintained by the stick, is as much 
out of date as the flint-lock musket, and it is creditable to the intelli- 
gence and patriotism of the people that they should see it, and accept 


Her own system of a conscription of 


with satisfaction the proposed imposition of the military burden on all 
classes alike. Along with it comes the substitution of breech-loaders 
for muzzle loaders, which is going on, though apparently slowly, the 
expense being great and money scarce. It is very probable, however, 
that the modifications in the army and armament are serious enough 
to make war just now somewhat inconvenient, and there is every 
reason to believe that though a great military harbor, and probably 
the materials for a great fleet, are accumulated at Nicolaieff, there is 
nothing as yet in the Black Sea or the adjacent waters capable of 
making head against the Turkish aud much less against the British 
fleet. While, therefore, Russia declares herself released from the restric- 
tions imposed on her with regard to the Black Sea by the treaty of 
1856, she does nothing, for the present, to prove her release, and bides 
her time, Time, it must be admitted, works for her. The longer the 
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treaty remains in its present condition, and the more familiar Europ 
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becomes with the idea of its being broken, the 
and the weaker will be the resolution 0 
More 


lation is likely to rise and the eflicieney of her armies to increas 


act of breaking it 
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upp ur, 
wer, the spirit of the R 
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co-signataries to oppose it. 
Mi 
delay. 

In the meantime, the difliculties of the co-signataties certainty do 
not diminish. That Austria will ever let Russia go down to Constan 
tinople by land, and take possession of it, or that England and Franes 
will ever permit it by sea, supposing France to have recovered from 
her domestic troubles sufficiently to take hold once more of the broken 
threads of her foreign policy, no rational and well-informed person 
believes. 
the Bosphorus, and controlling the Black Sea and Mediterranean, is 


A vast military empire, stretching from the Arctic Ocean to 


something which Europe will not permit to be set up in our time 
There is just as little chance of Germany submitting to it as of France, 
if the work of Ana 

already picture to ourselves the cynical eneer with which Bismarck will 


unification were once off her hands. we can 


reply to a Russian demand for his connivance at any such scheme, as 


soon as he gets either the King or his successor safely seated on thy 
But, then, nothing is plainer than that the hostility 


imperial throne. ; 
of Western Europe to the Russian pretensions must speedily secure 
some better basis than the right of the Sultan as an independent sove 
A claim so purely technical 


The 


3 on this 


reign to the integrity of his dominions. 
does not last long, and in the Sultan's case it is fairly worn out, 


defences of him which were put forward in Eogland in 185 


| ground would now sound ridiculous, 


The fact is that better materials for the establishment of a young, 
vigorous, and progressive state do not exist anywhere than are to be 
found in the region which is roughly designated as European Turkey, 
it Western Europe could be got to undertake the task of building it up 
after having given the Turks notice to quit. The theory on which the 
Crimean War was undertaken, was that Turkey had entered on a pro- 
cess of transformation which, if let alone, the Turks were capable of 
carrying out, and that the result would be the creation of a great 
modern state in which Mussulman and Christian would be equal before 
the law, and participate equally in the work of government. After 
fourteen years’ trial, and every assistance that money could give from 
The Turks 
are not capable either of establishing or maintaining any régime in 
Indeed, to all Turks in « healthy 


England, this theory has now been thoroughly exploded, 


Which equality is a leading element. 
moral condition, the very notion of equality is blasphemous folly, and 
the attempts of the Sultan and his semi Gallicize d ministers to carry it 
out so many signs of corruption and degeneracy. What is still more 
fatal to the scheme is, that the Christian population does not want 


to 


equality with Turks, and will make no active exertions bring it 


about. Sitting with Turks in a legislative body is, to those who have 
grown up under Turkish rule, repulsive and ridiculous. Co-operation 
between the two races for any purpose is impossible, and the notion 
that the Sultan can 


rayahs an idle dream. 


acquire any real hold on the allegiance of the 

The idea of law, too, as a rule based on consi- 
derations of utilitarianism, and having no necessary religious source, is 
an idea foreign to the Turkish mind and manners, and which, if we 
may judge from the history of the race, it would take the exposure of 
This is 


a strange assertion to make of a people whose cousins, the Magyars, 


many generations to new influences to work into its brains, 


stand in the very first rank in point of political sense; but the Mag- 
yars have been European Christians for 800 years. In short, no settle- 
ment of the Eastern question is possible in which the Turks are not 
excluded from the problem as far as Europe is concerned. 

The question, What is to take their place? would then come up for 
discussion; and it is by frankly addressing themselves to its solution 
that the Western powers will put an end to Russian designs on Con- 
stantinople, and not by keeping Russian fleets out of the Black Sea. 
And in dealing with this, one of the great defects of Turkish rule 
turns out to be one of its most valuable legacies, Its great peculiarity 
is that it attempted nothing in the shape of administration. It taxed 
the Christians, and gave them nothing in return for their taxes—nei- 
ther justice, police, nor roads; but it interfered in no way with the 











( nlete local self-co iment than which the European rayahs 
have long enjoyed, or more complete religious freedom, is not to be 
where—not even in New England. Every Bulgarian and 

R in village has for ages managed its own affairs without any 
, 7 r pt f ithe bi hop. To be sure, its affairs 

rt 1 ple; but the habit of dealing with them. and of ex- 

r noth from th mneral government, is none the less strong, 

nad useful for the building-up of a new state. With what 


facility and suecess a people long ground down by Turkish oppression, 
at the time when the pasha was really a robber and murderer, can pass 


ito the full enjoyment of political independence, and the skilful and 


rressive conduct of its own affairs, has been shown in the case of 
Servia. There is every reason to expect results little less gratifying in 
the case of Bosnia and Bulgaria, though in Bosnia the Mussulman (not 
Turki ( in the Slave population is unfortunately large. As 
we get into Roumelia and approach Constantinople, the preponder- 


a? } 


ance of the Greek or blatherskite element would throw difficulties in 
the way of building up a stable government; for the Greek, though a 
ry shrewd business man, is in politics a confirmed Secntimentalist ; 
d to work him into any healthy, rational, and decent political or- 
nization will for a long while prove a very difficult task. Neverthe- 
llowance has been made for the obstacles of all kinds 


thnological, religious, historical—there can hardiy be a question 


hat the same amount of effort and sacrifice in bleod and money which 
the Western powers have been making on behalf of Turkey since 1829, 
uld long ere this have set up and firmly established on the Bospho- 


rus a young, strong, and growing Christian state, which would com- 
ympathy and moral support of the civilized world, and put 
an end for ever to the Russian dream of a southern capital. If Servia 


could be got to east in her lot with it, s} 


he would supply skill and ex- 
perience both in civil and military organization, which is all the Bos- 
ians and Bulgarians need to make them re ally good politicians. As 
regards the Turkish population, it might be left to take care of itself 
There would no need to provide for its expulsion, The Turks 
retire of their own accord from Christian rule and even Christian pre- 
ponderance. They have disappeared from Hungary, Servia, Moldavia, 
and Wallachia, in all of which they were once numerous. For many 
years they have been steadily moving out of Bulgaria, unabie to bear 
the growth of their Christian neighbors in wealth, intelligence, and in- 
dependence ; and, indeed, the stream of Mussulman emigration flows 
over the Bosphorus into Asia, if not in a strong, in a very steady cur- 
1 


rent. The genuine Turk will not accept modern ideas; and with his 
declining faith in the darabifity of Ottoman rule in Europe, his desire 
to lay his bones in Asia—the soil from which his fathers sprang, on 
wl h his creed is still d eply rooted evrows stronger. Whatever be- 
comes of Luropean Turkey, it will before many years contain but few 


barks tside the great towns, 


THE TREASURY CASH BALANCE. 
AccornpinG to the last debt statement, Mr. Boutwel! had on hand 


somewhat over 125 millions of dollars in cash—nearly 1¢0 millions in 


coin, and 25 millions in currency. During the recent stringency of 
money, repeatedly referred to in these coluinns, a very animated dis- 
cussion arose imong business-men as to the propriety of so large 
an amount of money being locked up in the Treasury and withdrawn 
froma Che uses of commerce and trade. The discussion is deserving of 


more gencral Interest than it receives, for it concerns the whole com- 
munity jar more nearly than it does the men of business, who seldom 
trouble themselves about public measures, except when they think 
hey directly influence their interests of the moment. Indeed, as far 

the condition of the money market is concerned, it cannot possibly 
le benefited by the discussion; for no action of Congress, which alone 


ll iaterfere, can be speedy enough to affect the present stringency, 
| before the influence of any legislation can be felt the markets may 
the condition of ease and abundance which charac- 

| ne months . But the interest of the general public 
wament, l juives that so important a subject as the long-con- 


d hoardi of so much public money be thoroughly examined. 


ation. 
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For the last five years the Treasury balance has rarely fallen below 
100 millions, and has repeatedly exceeded 140 millions, the average 
probably being rather above than below 120 millions, the interest on 
which sum amounts to over seven millions of dollars per annum, and 
for the whole period would reach the large figure (at compound inte- 
rest) of nearly forty millions of dollars. For a people suffering from 
excessive taxation, this sum is surely large enough to be well worth the 
enquiry whether the whole or any portion of it can be saved in 
future. 

Of the balance of 125 millions of dollars, an average of twenty mil- 
lions consists of coin deposits belonging to private individuals, on which 
the Treasury pays no interest; so that, as far as the annual cost to the 
country in interest is concerned, these might be omitted in the account. 
But the question at once arises, Why should the Treasury be burdened 
with the care, responsibility, and expense of taking charge of the money 
of private individuals? That it is an expense is evident from the simple 
fact that these deposits are incessantly, daily, almost hourly, changing, 
and that foreach deposit new certificates are issued, the old ones being 
invariably cancelled. That it is a care and a very grave responsibility, 
such as no government should incur unnecessarily, is too palpable to 
need explanation, At the time when these deposits were first author- 
ized, there was much to be said in their favor; they were a real boon 
to the community, and a convenience to the Treasury itself. But to-day, 
especially in view of the evident disposition of the country to return 
to specie payments at an early day, there is absolutely not one single 
reason for the continuance of the system that would not apply with 
greater force to the immediate substitution of greenbacks for every 
dollar of national bank-notes in existence. If there is to be any change 
in the Treasury system, these coin certificates should be one of the first 
thines to be abolished, and the money of all individuals transferred to 
their own keeping, where it properly belongs, 

The withdrawal of the deposits represented by these certificates 
would reduce the average Treasury balance to about 195 millions, on 
which sum alone the people lose the interest, and which alone is the 
sum that we have now to deal with. Why should the Treasury hold 
this enormous hoard, costing the people from six to seven millions per 
annum in interest? There are only two reasons that have ever been 
given. One is, that the Treasury requires a portion of this amount as 
a working balance; and the other, that the rest is held in anticipation 
of resumption. That the Treasury requires a certiin amount as a work- 
ing balance is no doubt true; but when the income of an institution 


like our Government exceeds its expenditures at the rate of a hundred 
millions or more per annum, and is estimated by the present Secretary 
to exceed them at least-fifty millions even under the most unfavorable 
circumstances, it is evident that the working balance need not be a 
large one. Indeed, we have frequently seen this working balance fall 
to fifteen millions and below, without any inconvenience; and the 
best financial authorities are agreed that a sum of fifteen millions in 
currency, in the present condition of our revenues, would be ample for 
all practical purposes. On the Ist of December, Mr. Boutwell held 
nearly double this amount in eurrency, so that he certainly held nearly 
fifteen millions more than was necessary. 

The gold balance, after deducting the private deposits just referred 
to, amounted to 81 millions of dollars. Of this amount over ten mil- 
lions was due for interest which the owners had failed ‘to collect, many 
persons being dilatory in presenting their coupons. It would seem that 
this is an amount which the Treasury should wisely have on hand 
always; yet the very fact that at all times, under all circumstances, a 
certain number of persons invariably fail to cash their interest until 
long after its maturity, shows that the holding of this amount is not 
by any means imperative. But let it, for prudence’ sake, be considered 
necessary to have it on hand always. Beyond this amount, and 
the trifling sums required for our naval and diplomatic expenditures 
abroad, the Treasury has only its annual coin interest on the debt 
to provide for. The largest amount of interest maturing at any one 
time is now about 27 millions of dollars; so that, if the Secretary starts 
on January 1 with a coin balance of 27 millions, it is as absolutely 
certain as any human calculation can make it that he will be in receipt 
of coin income enough from month to month to meet his interest am- 
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ply as it matures. The coin receipts throughout the present year have 
exceeded the interest requirements fully fifty per cent., so that a cor- 
responding reduction, due to a great commercial or financial crisis, 


might take place without in the least endangering the ability of the 


Treasury to meet its engagements promptly. But even a great com- 
mercial or financial crisis could scarcely, by any conceivable result, re- 
duce our income in the proportion named. On the Ist of January 
next, the balance in the Treasury will have risen from 81 millions, as 
it stood December 1, to very near, if not over, 90 millions. If we 
deduct the 27 millions of interest then maturing, and the 10 millions 
of uncollected interest, together with 3 millions for national expenses 


abroad, in all, 40 millions, we make full allowance for all possible calls 


upon the Treasury, and yet find that it has a surplus of 50 millions of 


coin on hand beyond its wants. 

These figures may seem unnecessary and tedious; but the loose 
opinions that prevail on all matters connected with our finances can 
only be met by a strict adherence to figures, and only by correcting the 
prevalent loose opinions can intelligent, practical action be obtained. 
We find, then, the condition of the Treasury cash balance to be, that 
the Secretary has on hand fifteen millions in currency and fifty millions 
in gold more than he has any practical use or occasion for; while he 
is, at the same time, paying six and seven per cent. interest on the 
money which the people owe. In other words, the people are annually 
taxed from four to five millions of dollars for the privilege of having a 
uselessly, unnecessarily, mischievously large ‘balance in bank.’ For 
the fifteen millions of currency held in this way, there can be no intel 
ligible reason assigned. But the fifty millions of gold have been looked 
upon by the people as in some indefinite way connected with the re- 
sumption of specie payments. Let us examine. 

Without now discussing the possible or probable methods of re- 
sumption, suffice it to say that no prudent financier would for one 
moment justify an attempt at resumption with only 50 millions in coin 
to meet 400 millions of outstanding paper. That we have no more 
than fifty millions to devote to the purpose is clear from what we have 
stated. It is also clear that the calculations daily paraded before us 
of the ease with which we could resume upon our present coin balance 
of 100 millions, lack nothing but a basis of fact. But many able finan- 
ciers believe that with a coin balance of 100 millions, with a real bal- 
ance of that ‘amount belonging to the Treasury, resumption might be 
Now, if the fifty millions of coin at present in 


mulation of the 


attempted with safety. 
the Treasury are to be used as a nucleus for the ac 


100 millions or more necessary for resumption—wel! and good. But 
Jet it be understood that they are held for that purpose, 7 l let the 
a cumulation Je env u wil com] leted ! At present, the sole obj ct whi hi 
could excuse or justify the holding of this coin balance is entirely lost 


sight of, as the habitual sale of all the gold that comes into the Trea- 


sury above that amouat renders accumulation impossible. If accumu- 
lation is the object, let us accumulate! If accumulation is not the 
object, then let the idle balance in the Treasury be disposed of, and 
the people be saved the enormous expense which it has heretofore in 
volved. If this superfluous balance of fifty millions of coin could have 
heen permanently disposed of five years ago, it would have produced 
almost enough by this time with compound interest to buy the whole 
sum of gold necessary for resumption. The apparent loss to the people 
by the hoarding of these fifty millions of coin for five years is not much 
less than fifty millions additional in currency. The continued hoard 
ing of this amount, even to-day, involves a loss of nearly four millions 
per annum; and what certainty have we that five years from to day we 
shall not be as far off from resumption as we are now? Unless this 
national waste is to continue indefinitely, it is absolutely necessary that 
the public should positively decide what to do in regard to resump- 
tion. Either fix an amount of coin hoards which, when reached, shall 
be the signal for resumption, and accumulate all surplus coin in the 
Treasury until that amount is reached; or else allow the present hoard 
to be disposed of, so that this utterly unnecessary annual loss may be 


avoided. The present system is mere helpless drifting, and very ex- 


pensive drifting af* that. 
understand that they are very directly interegted in the question of 
Tesimptio 


It is time that the general public should 
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The Nation. ’ 


Tite publishers of the Re , ? which was lately suspends } 
} f t¢ 17 ntr +t } x P 

its revival next month, with a full list of its old contributors and new ‘ 
in addition. It will again be issued from Boston, beginning its ei; \ 


volume, at the price of three dollars a vear. ‘It will endeavor to represent 


as heretofore, the thoughtful radical sentiment of the count on 
gious, social, scientific, and political questions 

—We have of late, upon one or two occas luded to ’ 
ty that one result of the great war now raging in Europe wo | 
place collections of books and works of art within the reach of 1 
and American purchasers. It appears now that the Count de Gobineau 
offers for sale a valuable set of Persian manuscripts and of engraved 


stones; the latter containing over five hundred specimens, and illustrating 
the whole history of the art in Asia, 


down to modern times. Of the manuscriptsthere are about a hundred, all 


from its verv earliest beginnings 


) 


of exceptional value, either from their rarity or from the elegance of 





workmanship and the splendor of their dee n. There isa 
scriptive catalogue of them in existence ; but it is not accessil til thie 
Prussians shall have opened the gates of Paris. It is doubtful whe t 
any American institution is in condition to make a bid for these ut 


Nections; but there are many American gentlemen who could we 


enough procure them as a New Year’s gift to some institution, and gain 








the eternal gratitude of the lovers of art and literature in our count: 
The Smithsonian Institution at Washington would put anys ’ 
in communication with the collector and present own M. G ’ 4 
celebrated both as literary man and as diplomatist, and his res 
in Persia as French Ambassador furnished the opportunity, as the 
ation of his ‘History of Persia’ gave in part the occas of th ‘ 
tions. Upon these last, we should add, no 1 pric ‘ en se thev 
are onen to competition, 

—It may also interest some of our readers to learn that Mr. I 
erick Muller, bookseller of Amsterdam, is in the possession of ac 
Hebrew and Jewish works, comprising about 2.800 volumes, which ] 
tends to sell en bloc. Amongst these books are a large nami 
greatest variety and highest im So far as we know, there is 
a single public library in the States, nor, we le 
library either—unless some Rabbi is the lucky owner « f a thousand ij 
brew volumes or more—in which the immensely rich post-billical Hebrew 
literature has, to a respectable degree, found a place e great Ile \ 
libraries of London and Oxford, of Leyden and Paris, of Berlin and 
Munich, of Vienna and Parma, have n " ist par 1 Amer 
not the present a fit opportanity to lay the 7 lat ad nt i 
library, by acquiring Mr. Maller’s collection for this country | 
is net the place to reproduce the w cata But in order rh 
an idea of what the collection contains, it may be proper to sum e 
somewhat, and to state that the Ji this collection comprise 
I. of Bibles and Parts of the Bible, with and without commentaries, 280 
vols.: IIT. Commentaries and Versions of the Bible and Parts th of, 769 
vols.: Il]. Talmud, 115 vola.: IV. Com taries of t Ia ) 
vols.: V. Ritualism, 380 vols.: VI. Responses, 99 vols.: VII. Midras 
vols.;: VIIT. Cabala, 80 vels.; IX. Sermons, 95 vols.; X. Liturgy, 
vols.: XI. Philesophy and Ethies, 220 vols.; XUL Medicine, Astror 
Geometry, ete., 30 vols.; XU. Grammar, Dictionaries, Concordances, et 
310 vols.; XIV. Geograp} Hlistory, Biography, 225 vols XV. Belice 
lettres, Criticisms, Perivc Is, Literary Historv, Bibl rraphy, 225 vole 


—The widespread fame of the late Rev. Albert Barnes, who died on the 
23d of December in Philadelphia, is, above all lis other works, due to his 
‘Notes on the Gospels,’ of which upward of a million copies have been 


sold. They came asa relief from the pious dulness of Scott and even frous 


‘aborate quaintness of Matthew Henry ; there was a freshness of style 


a fertility of illustration, a simplicity of statement, a candor of judgment 


a pointedness of application, and a fervor of devotion, that threw a charm 


over the‘ Notes’ for the family andthe Sunday-school, and even for the pul . 


pit, in regions where libraries were scarce and small. The progress of 


l 


Biblical criticism and of Oriental research has led the present generation far 


ui i 


bevond the starting-point of Mr. Barnes; the results of German scholarship 


hrough English translations—notably throug 
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have veebn Made accessible 


Clark’s ‘Foreign Theological Library; and English scholarship has 


given us Alford, Conybeare and Howson, Eadie, I 
a 


Wordgworth, and the great Bible Dictionary of Smith, now am: 1 fied by 
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Dr. Hackett of Rochester and Mr. Abbot of Cambridge. 
larity and usefulness of Mr. Barnes's ‘ Notes’ are attested by their immense 
cireulation in this country and in Great Britain, their translation into 
many foreign tongues, including the Welsh, and their steady sale in face 
of all competition 


Indeed, these ‘ Notes’ created a market for all that 


iave come after them. Some of Mr. Barnes's later commentaries, as those 
en Isaiah, Job, Daniel, and Psalms, without deviating from his practical 
plan, have a more scholarly tone and a higher method of treatment, which 
will give them permanent value as books of reference. Others, especially 


le to the Romans,’ are a valua 


the ‘Notes on the Epist ile contribution to 


the theological 


literature of the country, and are inseparably-connected 
with the history of polemics. It was these ‘Notes’ that gave color to the 
prosecution of Mr. Barnes for hereay before the Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
—a prosecution which resulted in his acquittal by that body, then his con- 
demnation by the Synod of Philadelphia in 1835, and his suspension from 
the exercise of the functions of a Gospel minister, until he was restored upon 
his own appeal to the General Assembly at Pittsburgh. The acquittal 
of Mr. Barnes by that Assembly rankled in the minds of his opponents, 
and in 1837, finding themselves in an accidental majority, they ex- 
scinded by wholesale the Presbyteries and Synods supposed to be infected 
with the ‘New School’ Theology. The spirit of reunion is at present so 
strongin the Presbyterian Church, that justice will hardly be done to what 
Mr. Barnes achieved toward emancipating theology from the rigors of a 
necessarian philosophy, and bringing it again within the sphere of reason 
and free-will. The defects of Mr. Barnes's style are too obvious to call for 
animadversion : chiefamong them isthe redundancy both of words and of 
illustration. This may be in part excused by his own statement that he 
wrote ‘for the young and the uneducated ;’ but the same fault appears in his 
more elaborate treatises—his introduction to Butler's ‘Analogy’ and his 
‘ Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity’—works which do the highest 
credit to bis intellect as a Christian apologist. In the endeavor to be sim- 
ple and emphatic, Mr. Barnes was unconsciously repetitious to a fault ; 
and he wrote too easily and too much to prune his style or to condense 
his thoughts. He was everin sympathy with humanity and progress; 
wrote ably against slavery, and used his pen freely in good causes. He 
published several volumes of sermons, a book of prayers, and essays and 
reviews upon a great variety of subjects. In character, he was a man of 
rare simplicity and of uniform kindliness; and his quiet, instantaneous 
death, while on a visit of condolence to a friend, was in harmony with the 
serenity of his life and the dignity of his faith. 
—In the death, last week, of Professor Cutler, of Harvard, American 
iterature suffered a considerable loss. For though Mr. Cutler was not 
widely known, and though he had published but little, and though it 
would not be true to say that the little he published was of high excel- 
lence, it nevertheless gave to such as had knowledge of it, and had 
knowledge of our literature and its needs, sufficient proof that its author 
had claims to respect. It showed him to be a man with a sedulously cul 
tivated taste, a mind well stored, possessed of some of the sterling gifts of 
the poet, as well as of more of the superficial and acquired graces, and 
possessed, too, of a literary conscience which, while sometimes it revealed 
itself as fastidiousness, yet made its owner always incapable of slovenly 
workmanship. These are not common qualities. 
the two little vo'umes—one entitled ‘ War Poems’ and the other entitled 
*Stella’—which, unless we are mistaken, constitute Mr. Cutler's entire 
acknowledged contribation to literature, should be thought to give indi- 
exations of less of strength and cheerfulness and hopefulness than is to be 
seen in those minds and spirits from which thoroughly valuable work 
may with any confidence be expected, it is at the same time to be remem- 
bered that for many years—and he died when not far past thirty—he had 
been in ill-health, and that not the quantity only of his work was, in con- 
sequence of his wearing illness, made small, but that its tone also was in. 
juriously affected. Further, it is to be remembered that, to his unac- 
knowledged work, consisting of criticisms written for several journals— 
the New York Feoniny Post, the North American Re view, and the Boston 
Advertiser among others—Mr. Cutler brought both abilities and acquire- 
ments; and these are so rare among American critics that American criti- 
cism, speaking generally, may almost be said to be without knowledge 
and without sense. S:ill further, we have to regret in this loss the loss of 
a translation of the ‘ Iliad,’ which, if we are to judge by some small speci- 
Probably 


which obtained its circula 


mens given in ‘War Poems,’ would have been worth having. 
hia best-known piece is that callid ‘ Reveille,’ 
tion in a rather curious way. It was written and published at some time 


curing the early part of the late rebellion, an] is expressive of patriotic 


If an examination of 
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| determination, and of the belief that the cause of the North was 


sacred, and would in virtue of its justice at last prevail. 


In the copy of 
‘War Poems’ now before us we find a manuscript note in the author's 
hand, which is in these words: ‘* Reveille” was reprinted in the South 
during the war with such changes as made it serve the Confederate cause. 
It was afterwards reprinted in England as evineing the spirit which ani- 
mated the Confederates.” We may here say of this poem, as of the 
author's other poems, that its chief merits are smoothness of versi ication, 
occasional happiness of phrase due to a clear perception of the thing to he 
expressed, and aa absence of any but morally good sentiments. We 
should say, too, that a perusal of them will confirm the author's friends 
and acquaintances in the belief—of which it is necessary oftener than 
many of us think to give some kind of assurance, even to those who know 
most about us—that close beneath an exterior which may have seemed 
to promise someting of cynicism there was an affectionate heart, perliaps 
a heart too dependent upon sympathy. Indeed, as for cynicism, it might 
doubtless be plausibly maintained that usually it is no more than 
armor of defense—as if the turtle’s bonelessness were the reason of its 
shell. Mr. Catler had long been sick with aspinal disease ; and though it 
appeared likely that he would recover from his last prostrating attack, he 
himself, we believe, had little faith in the hopes held out to him, but felt 
a presentiment that he should never fill the chair to which he had been 
newly elected—that of Modern Languages. Doubtless there was in this 
something morbid and chargeable to the low spirits of continued illness. 
At all events, it was an unforeseen attack of erysipelas which at last ended 
his life. As an instructor, Professor Cutler was very successful in gaining 
the confidence of his pupils and interesting them in their studies. 


—Apropos of the unlimited grant of condemned ordnance to Mr. Clark 
Mills for the casting of his remarkable equestrian statue of Gen. Rawlins, 
a correspondent sends us the annexed extract from the N. Y. Evening Post 
(apparently an issue of March, 1865). We presume the document to be 
authentic, and while Mr. Mills’s sympathies with the late rebellion have 
nothing to do with his artistic capacity, they certainly seem repugnant to 
the work last committed to him—that of commemorating a conspicuous 
Federal officer. What Gen. Rawlins had done to merit this double inflic- 
tion, we do not know: 

The march of our troops through the insurgent States is making some 
singular disclosures. Here is the copy of a letter, for instance, found in 
the State House at Columbia, South Carolina, which our correspondent 
with General Sherman’s army sends for our instruction. The original has 
been transmitted to the War Department : 

‘ WASHINGTON, December 7, 1861. 
‘Ton. Tf. W. Gist, Governor : 

‘Str: So deep is the interest which I feel in South Carolina, my 
adopted State, that under present circumstances I cannot refrain from 
offering to her my services in what I consider her need. 

‘Il propose for her sake to lay aside my favorite art, and to engage in 
the manufacture of bronze cannon, and these to be of a quality, both in 
regard to material and effect, much superior to any now in use in the 
United States. 

‘Iam not aware that there are in use now (with the exception, per- 
haps, of those belonging to the General Government) any cannon foun- 
dries in the South, and never while I live, for price or favor, will I aid in 
any manner to advance in the slightest degree the interests of the North. 

‘You will greatly oblige me by the favor of an early answer on the 
subject. 

‘Most truly and respectfully, CLARK MILLs.’ 

This Mr. Clark Mills, who wrote this precious epistle, is, we believe, 
the sculptor who made the very bad statue of Jackson which now stands 
in one of the squares at Washington, and who since, if we mistake not, 
has been in the employ of the Government. , 


—Mr. William H. Whitmore, whose last work that we had the plea- 
sure of noticing was ‘The American Genealogist,’ has just completed 
another valuable work, which will render much assistance to those en- 
gaged in genealogical researches. ‘The Massachusetts Civil List, for the 
Colonial and Provincial Periods, 1630-1774: being a list of the names and 
dates of appointment of all the civil officers constituted by authority of 
the charters, or the local government’ (Albany: Joel Munsel)), is the full 
title. The List is preceded by an account of the various modes of electing 
the charter officers during the colonial period, 1629-1686, and is supple 
mented throughout by historical notes, which add materially to its useful- 
ness. The compiler in his preface hints at some of the topics suggested 
by a study of the List, but confines himself to stating one general conclu- 
sion—viz., ‘that, prior to the Revolution, the offices, if,not the controlling 
power, were in the hands of a few families; and other investigations will 
show these families to have been closely allied by marriages. From this 
state of affairs the Revolution rescued us; the reader will doubtless form 
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his own opinion as to the influence the presence of such an oligarchy had 
in causing that event.’ Some idea may be had of the patience necessary 
for Mr. Whitmore’s task by considering that the index (the least part of 
it) contains some 1,200 names, which are found scattered among 150 pages. 

—We lately, as our readers will remember, asked for some information 
as to the nature and value of the examinations instituted by Mr. Boutwell 
in his department. All we have received up to this date has been copies 
of two of the papers of questions for candidates; but these, as we pointed 
out, amounted to no more than the examiners chose to make of them. 
Meantime, we have been favored with a fragment of a note addressed by 
a customs employee to a gentleman of this cit’. As nearly as we can de- 


cipher it and represent it with types, it reads as follows : 
Dec 1 1870. 

—— i Did Not For got yu Note asi Had No Money But as Sane as | 
get Som i Will giv yu all or iff i Cant giv yu all i Will give you as Mutch 
as i Can at Wounce Soe Dont Think That i Hav Fo got yu. 

—The new ‘ Atlantic Almanac,’ like its two or three predecessors, and 
uplike most almanacs, contains some things designed for a class of pur- 
chasers quite different from those of whom it may be said that they read 
nothing except what the almanac beguiles them into spelling through. 
It might perhaps be doubted if this latter class does not include pretty 
much all readers for whom the wise man should undertake to produce 
almanacs, Certainly it is true that the almanac-maker, as known to his- 
gory, has never seen fit to set himself any very difficult task of literary 
beguilement. The wood-cut which refers the signs of the zodiac to the 
nobler and ignobler viscera, the limbs and other members of the human 
body ; the list of church feasts and fasts; the table of the hours of high 
and low tides; the golden number and the dominical letter ; the days of 
the week upon which fall the days of the month ; the hours of sunrise and 
sunset, and moonrise and moonset; the total eclipses and partial eclipses ; 
the days which are anniversaries of old battles with the British—these 
and similar matters it will not be found that the typical almanac ever 
mingles with anything nearer to literature than the exhortation to the 
farmer to mend his fences in the idle winter months; or the new-fangled 
recipe which the farmer's ambitious daughter may try ; or the recom. 
mendations of patent apple-peelers and clothes-wringers which the pedlar 
will bring to the door in the summer when ‘the going is good ;’ or the 
rebuses and sums in the Rule of Three which the boys may work out in 
the winter evenings ; or the aged jokes of which the farmer's father has 
pleasant recollection ; or the tables of state and county majorities in the 
Jast election, So far as experience teaches, the chances would seem to be 
allin favor of the unliterary almanacs, of the conservative cphemeri‘cs, 
of the ‘ biblia a-biblia,’ as Lamb calls them, which, faithful to tradition, 
pretend to nothing of literary consideration, and offer themselves as little 
more than substitutes for the notched sticks and chalk-marks of the times 
befere Faust and Gutenberg. 
has possessed the astrologers and astronomers, and our calendars have 


Of late years, however, another opinion 


Drought us pictures and Jearning, and wit and poetry, as well as chrono. 
logy. In pietures, the ‘ Atlantic Almanac’ for 1871 abounds. Perhaps it 
abounds to superabundance, the pictures but seldom having reference to 
the times of the year, and being of the kind which is not for eternity 
either. 
what puzzling to guess what was the principle of selection which gov- 
erned the choice of the editor. 


All of them, we believe, are from Every Suturday, and it is some- 


He had at command the Every Saturday 
pictures, designed by Gavarni, pleasantly illustrative of the various 
months, but these he rejected, and in their place gives his readers ‘Ten 
nyson’s New House,’ ‘The Prince Imperial,’ * Tue Cuban Girl,’ ‘The 
Old Bird-Tamer,’ and others not more closely connected than these with 
meteorelogical record, and prognostication, and the lapse of seasons. Of 
literature, this ‘ Atlantic Almanac’ offers less than that of last year or that 
of the year before. 
of the kind which Mr. Dickens was fond of producing in the la ter part of 


‘Dust; or, Ugliness Redeemed,’ is a ‘prose poem’ 


his life, when his humanitarianism and his lyrical tendencies had defini- 
tiv: ly got the better of his high spirits, and, without destroying them, had 
subdued and alloyed his love of humorous caricature, and his early habit 
of making his sketches and stories the expression of his marvellous power 
of observation—when, in short, he was suljective and poetical rather than 
objective and fun-making. ‘Tie Beau Miser,” by Leigh Hunt, and ‘ Sat- 


urday Night,’ by Charles Lamb, are essays of no particular merit, but 
interesting by reason of their authorship, which have recently been un. 
earthed by Mr. J. E. Babson, an enthusiastic admirer of Lamb, and a warm 
admirer of Hunt, to whom the other admirers of those writers are perhaps 
under a greater degree of obligation than would be felt by the authors 


themselves if they were alive to witness this ‘ resurrecting ’ of a portion of ' 
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ation. ) 


their ‘mortal part.’ To have one’s very bones and shreds of skin hunted 


up and preserve d 18, however, one of the penalt es of be ing a literary im 

mortal, To the strictly calendar portion of the new‘ Atlantic Almanac’ 

much attention has been paid, and the book is very well worth having 
+ ‘ 


There are, besides, tables of foreign money, with statements of equivalent 


values in our own currency; of postal regulations; of reigning sove 


reigus; of stamp daties; of metrical weights and measures ; of members 
of the House, Senate, and Cabinet ; of members of the various State Gov 
ernments; and of notable events at home and abroad occurring between 


the 1st of last January and the Ist of Octaber Necessarily the lists of 
Senators and Representatives do not hold good for the Forty second Con 
gress. 

—We have received from Shanghai a literary curiosity in the shape of 
a pamphlet, translated from the Chinese by the missionaries at Tungehow, 
A Plain Statement of 


and entitled: “ Death-Blow to Corrupt Doctrines 


Facts. Published by the Gentry and People.” It may be characterized 
in brief as a villanously artful attempt to slander the Christian religion 
and cast odium on its professors and missionaries in China, and probably to 
incite the ignorant natives to violence against them, In Taet, the book 
is more than suspected of having been a principal oceasion of the Tien 
tsin massacre, and the translators assert that it has been assiduously cir 
culated by the mandarins ‘in three districts and two departmental cities,’ 
and, they have reason to believe,‘ extensively distribated throughout the 


north of China.’ In one case ‘it is currently reported that copies were 





given by the magistrate to the petty local officers, with orders to pass them 
round for the school teachers and principal men of the villages to read, and 
then to return them. tothe yamun, taking care that none should fall inte the 


hands of the Christians.” Other evidence of the high authorship of the 


work is found in the ‘ first-class literary abilities "of the compiler, who hy 
sides ‘has had extensive facilities for consulting public documents and for 
ransacking all that has ever been written in China against foreignera 
and Christianity.’ 

—We shall not disgust our readers with extracts from the filthy farrago 
called ‘ A Collection of Facts respecting the False Religion of Trien eh: 
Itis enough to say that the worst licentiousness which we associate with the 
Cuinese character is here brought forward, in passages from many native 
authors, as the essence of the Cnristian religion, both Catholic and Protes 
tant, making a series of obscene anecdotes in which the force of lying 
could no further go, and which only too well reflect the degraded intellect 
which devised them. In like manner, the mutilations of the haman body 
which make Chinese annals so sickening, and which the mob at Tientsin 
charged upon the Catholic missionaries, sre attributed to Christian rites, 
as, forinstance, scooping out the eyes of the dead. This is said, on p. 538, to 
be done ‘ while the man still breathes,’ and at the same time his heart 


to be used secretly in the manufacture of counterfeit foreign 


is cut out, 


silver.” On p. 15, it is noted that only Chinese eyes are of any value 


for this purpose—a reason, of course, for making converts among the na 
tives—and that by compounding them with 100 pounds of Chinese lead 
eight pounds are converted into silver, and the remainder ‘ean be sold at 
the original cost.’ ‘The method by which this silver is obtained has 
never been discovered by any of the native Christians during the long 
period in which this religion has been propagated here.’ 

—Bad as it is, however, no one, we think, who onght to read the ‘ Death- 
Blow’ We do not mean simply the light 
it throws on the animus of the literary class in China and on the question 


can do so without instruction. 


of foreign relations with the Empire—though this mach is clear to us, 
that such atrocious lying can only be corrected by a freer intercourse be- 
tween the Chinese and other people, either on their own soil or eleewhere. 
We allude to the comparative study of mankind, and of the civilization of 
the Flowery Kingdom with that of Europe, both in past ages and at the 
present time. ‘The passage we have cited about the manufacture of silver 
is easily matched in the history of Western alchemy, while like supersti- 
tions in medicine are still vigorous in many parts of Europe. This sen 
tence, too, might without difficulty be paralleled in the same quarter : 
‘Many would fain have us believe that these foreigners have searched out 
the principles of astronomy in the most thorough manner; yet when we 
see them fix upon four elements [fire, air, water, and earth] and ignore the 
five planets, we may know that their knowledge of astronomy is not tlo- 
If printing could once be a black art in Europe, the daguerreo 
S>, when Hsii Yung-fu 


rough. 
type may well seem supernatural in China. 
‘joined the [Christian] sect and learned the art of taking likenesses,’ no 
wonder that ‘subsequently, the greater part of the persons whose like 


nesses Hsii had taken sickened and died, and it was evident to all that his 
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art was destructive to the constitution.’ And have not these words of the 


Emperor the true Papal ring? ‘With respect to heterodox bocks not in 


accordance with the teachings of the sages, and those tending to excite 


and disturb the people, to give rise to difficulties and irregularities, and to 


undermine the foundations of a 


ali such teach corrupt and dan- 
Ilere, 


| things 


’ 


gerous doctrines, which must be suppressed and exterminated,’ 


finally, is the very voice of the Wor/d or the //erald dissuading the mob 
from violence: ‘Although you are not permitted to seize the battle axe and 


sword for vengeanee, you can destroy them by the power of your mouths 


and tongues.’ There follow abolition riots, draft riots, and Tientsin 


Diaseacres, 


—Whatever at any time has been Russia's European policy, she has so 
conducted herself as steadily and almost unnoticed to annex large portions 
of Central Asia. The Anglo-Indian press has kept the world pretty well 
informed as to her acts (her intentions form a standing puzzle to most 
writers), 80 far as they affect the British possessions in Hindustan. But no 
remark has been excited by her successful attempts to filch from her most 
easterly neighbor on the Asiatic continent slice after slice of territory. 
The Ruasian frontier has been ‘rectified’ Chinawards no less than three 
times since the commencement of hostilities at Canton in 1859. During 
1868, aconfidential agent of the Government travelled extensively through 
the western provinces bordering on Thibet, and made himself minutely ac- 
quainted with the resources, productions, climate, ete., of the country, and 
with the temper of the inhabitants. It is asserted that a considerable 
amount of money was spent in securing secret agents (native), whose busi- 
ness it is to make the Russian name familiar to their countrymen, and to 
tell them of her greatness and the impossibility of successfully resisting 
her should she ever assume the offensive. A few months ago, a mercan- 
tile firm in Str. Petersburg applied to the Government for aid in discover- 
ing and establishing a direct route from Nertchinsk to Peking, or, more 


strictly, to Tientsin, and this aid was readily given. Hitherto all trade 


had been conducted ria Kalgan, a border town between China and Mon- 


golia, and Kiachta, a Russian city in Southern Siberia, upon the confines 


of the desert of Gobi. To save time, the new route was suggested, and, a 
For- 


tunately for China proper, the desert of Gobi protects from annexation a 


St. Petersburg letter informs us, has been successfully followed out. 
large proportion of the northern boundary. But there is a goodly strip of 
The addi- 
tional coast-line would immensely increase her naval resources for offen- 


Manchooria yet remaining, and Russia may desire to have it. 
sive purposes, If she persists in this system of quiet annexation, we may 
hear of another ‘ Eastern question’ before very long. With a few more 
good ports on the Asiatic coast under her flag, Russia could destroy the 
China carrying-trade of England and Germany in a few weeks. 


—This month there appears in England the first number of the Rugby 
Review and Magazine, which, it is expected, will be sustained by the writ- 
As it 
will ‘deal comprehensively with current topics and events,’ it is clear that 


ing of present or former masters and old pupils of Rugby School. 


this magazine does not belong to the class of gymnasial periodicals which, 
in Germany, are at once an aid and an honor to the teacher's profession. 
It identifies itself with Rugby chiefly for the s:ke of a well-defined and in- 
tellectually-associated corps of contributors, and, while critical as well as 
political, will not, we infer, confine itself to the reviewing of text-books 
and methods of instruction. 
lication of a shilling monthly, the Woodbury Gallery of Nature and Art, 
to be regularly illustrated with three specimens of the Woodbury process, 


Announcement is also made of the early pub- 


which, it will be remembered, is a printing in ink from a metal plate, ob- 
This makes, if 
we mistake not, the third art journal employing autotype illustrations in 


tained from a photographic image, in relief, on gelatine. 


England alone. 


—An enterprise with which the late Charles Dickens was prominently 
connected—if, indeed, he is not to be considered the originator of it—has 
The Guild of Literature and Art, de- 
signed to rival the Royal Literary Fand, and to be a sort of insurance com 


recently followed him to the grave. 


pany for authors, furnishing them a home when needy or aged, and only 
requiring of them some nominal return—such as lecturing three times a 
year, €tc.—is no more. It received the enthusiastic support of Mr. Dickens’s 
friends, who raised money for it in all sorts of ways, Lord Lytton giving 
the lant on which to build the houses of refuge, which were actually put 
us, and well adapted for the end in view. Unlike the trades-unions, how 
ever, which err in confounding good workmen and bad, the Guild of ne- 
ceasity called public attention to the distinction between successful and 


uusuccessful authors, which did not save the former from the appearance of 
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patronage, nor the latter from the humiliation of receiving charity. Asa 
result, no one was found to confess himself a poor author, and the hommes 
went tenantless, They are now to be sold, and with them will disappear 
the last vestige of the Guild, except the newspaper reports of the speeches 
made, during the last fifteen years, to prove the uselessness cf the Royal 


Literary Fand, the noble aims of the Guild, and the fine prospects which 
have now ended in smoke. 


PALMERSTON.* 


IF ever a maa had his good things ia this life, and plenty of them, and 
just the kind of good things be liked best, it was the late Lord Palmerston. 
We have not a word to say against this way of having one’s good things. 
Quite otherwise. It is a most excellent way of having them, and we 
should not have the least objection to having our own, if any, dispensed 
unto us in like manner. Nor would we be understood asimplying that our 
subject is now lifting up his eyes in torments as a set-off against the satisfac. 
tions they discounted to him in advance on this side the grave. We claim 
no prevision of what is written in the doomsday book of eternity such as was 
vouchsafed to those holy seers who were thus enabled to pronounce upon 
the everlasting destiny of Charles Dickens. It is not likely that the hard. 
working, pleasure-loving man of the world would fare better at their judg- 
ment seat than the wise-hearted, kindly, beneficent novelist. But we can- 
not help thinking it possible that it may be found at last that both of these 
publicans went up tothe house appointed for all living, justified rather than® 
their pharisaic censors. However, be all this as it may, there can be no 
question that, as far as this world was concerned, Lord Palmerston had a 
life of as unmixed prosperity as has often fallen to the lot of man. Length 
of days, unbroken health, uninterrupted success in affairs, constant occu- 
pation such as he liked best, family affection and domestic happiness, made 
up a life the only melancholy circumstance about which, as far as we can 
judge, was that it had to come to an end at last. The inevitable catas- 
trophe of death cast the only shadow that the outside world at least could 
discern upon the sunshine of his long day. But these two volumes stop 
short by a quarter of a century of that conclusion of the whole matter 
which, we dare say, we shall find that he met as courageously and jauntily 
as he did the various events of his life. 

Though Lord Palmerston was an Irish viscount, he came of good Eng- 
lish blood. He was the great-grandnephew of Sir William Temple, 
famous two hundred years ago as a diplomatist, whose works in formid. 
able folios used to stand on the lower shelf of every gentleman's library, 
and who would, doubtless, have been surprised that his chief claim on me- 
dern memory would be through his kindness to his awkward young 
secretary, Jonathan Swift, whom King William, of glorious and immortal 
memory, once taught how to cut asparagus in the Dutch way, while 
attending his majesty in the gardens of Moor Park. Lord Palmerston’s 
good luck began even before his birth, for he sprang from a love-match 
between his father and the beautiful and clever daughter of a Dublin 
tradesman, into whose house he wascarried in consequence of an accident. 
His father was a man of witas well as pleasure about town, anda lover and 
patron of the arts. Mis principal distinction, however, Sir Henry Bulwer 
forgets to mention, to wit, that he was a member of Johnson’s Literary Club, 
warmly supported at his election by the great Doctor, as appears by a 
letter of his to Boswell. Sir Henry devotes but three or four pages to the 
boyhood and youth of young Temple, and does not much more than indi 
cate the course of his education. From Harrow he went to Edinburgh, 
where he lived with Dugald Stewart for three years, and was so diligent 
a scholar of that philosopher that when Sir William Hamilton undertook 
to print Stewart's extensive lectures on Economical Science, he found the 
notes of young Temple the most complete for Lis purpose. In 1802 he 
succeeded his father in the title, and, the next year, went to St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Of his life there Sir Henry gives no particulars 
whatever, and it is from his own autobiographic sketch that we learn that 
he took the honorary degree of Master of Arts—so-called to distinguish 
it,as some grondeur once said, from an honorable one—then given to 
noblemen without examination, in 1806. He was then barely of age, yet 
he greatly dared to contest the University election in that year, and was 
handsomely beaten by Lord Henry Petty, afterwards the Marquis of Lans- 
downe. The next year, when Parliament was dissolved on the fall of the 
Grenville ministry, he attempted the University again, and then came 
within four votes of an election. But those were the good old days of 
rotten boroughs; and a clever young lord seldom had to stay out of Parlia- 








** The Life of Henry John Gia ane Viscount Palmerston, ete., ete.. by the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Henry Lyttou Bulwer.” 


Philadelphia: J. B.L ppincott € Co. 1871. 
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ment for want of a seat. So Sir Leonard Holmes brought him in for his 
Lerough of Newtown, in the Isle of Wight, on condition, however, that he 
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should never so mach as set foot in the place, lest he might disturb the 


allegiance of his voters to their owner. 

Thus Lord Palmerston was introduced upon the arena in the conflicts 
of which he took part for all but sixty years. In 1810, he was elected by 
the University of Cambridge, and continued to represent it for twenty-one 
years, When his support of the Reform Bill ejected him ; and, after sitting 
for Blechingly and South Hants successively, he settled down as member 
for Tiverton in 1835 for the rest of his life. Of course, no justice can be 
done to a career like his in the narrow room of our columns. Its main 
points can only be indicated. On his first entering Parliament he was 
made a Junior Lord of the Admiralty by the Duke of Portland, being then 
twenty-three. Two years later, in 1809, being then twenty-five, he received 
the brilliant offer of the Chancellorship of the Exchequer from Mr, Per 
ceval, which he had the wise prudence to decline, taking instead the Secre- 
taryshipat-War. This wasasubordinate office, since abolished, which did 
not give the holder of it necessarily a seat in the Cabinet, as the Secretary- 
ship for Wardid. It was charged with the superintendence of military dis 
Lord 
Palmerston held for nineteen years under Mr. Perceval, Lord Liveryool, 
Mr. Canning, Lord Goderich, and the Duke of Wellington, till May, 1828, 
when he resigned with the other friends of Mr. Canning, on the quarrel of 
the Duke with Mr. Huskisson. 
to all office-holders to warn them never to resign unless they 


bursements and the settlement of military accounts. This office 


This last-named gentleman was an ‘awful 
example’ 
are in earnest. On the question of the disposition of the franchise forfeited 
hy twe rotten boroughs, Mr. Huskisson voted against the Duke, and then 
placed his resignation in his grace’s hands, in the faith that it would not 


Le received. But the Duke wished to be rid of him for sundry reasons, 


and at once laid it before the King and had it accepted, in spite of 


the elaborate and not too dignified explanations of the ousted minister, 
Lord Palmerston, after this, remained out of office for two years and a 
half, until Lord Grey succeeded the Duke, and the revolution of the Reform 
Bill set in. 
cial positions of Lord of the Admiralty and Secretary at War were most 


The twenty-one years of Lord Palmerston’s subordinate offi 
important ones in the foreign and domestic history of England. They in 
cluded the most brilliant period of Bonaparte’s career and his downfall, the 
dreadful years of distress following the peace of 1815, the disturbances in 
the manufacturing districts and in London, the repeal of the Test and 
Corporaticn Acts, and Catbolic Emancipation. Lord Palmerston was faith- 
ful and laborious in his office, into which he introduced some important re 
forms. He uniformly supported Liberal measures, and opposed the violent 
and unconstitutional measures of the Tory administration of which he was 
a subordinate. 

When tie Duke was striving to prop up his tottering administration 
shaken to its foundation by the Revolution of July, he tried to obtain the 
help of Lord Palmerston. Huskirson was just dead, almost the first victim 
of a railway accident, and his personal grievance had died with him. But 
Lord Palmerston would not come into the arrangement without his Canning 
After the ac 
cession of Lord Grey he was made Secretary for Foreign Affairs, which he 


ite friends, with the addition of Lords Grey and Lansdowne. 


held, with the exception of Sir Robert Peel's short intercalated ministry, 
until the Melbourne administration finally gave way to that statesman in 
the summer of 1841, at which point the second volume of this work ends, 
During the period of his Foreign Secretaryship, Lord Palmerston was the 
object of the bitterest attacks of the Tory writers. The Canning tai! had 
incorporated themselves with the Whigs for good, and they had crowned 
their iniquitous relief of the Dissenters and the Catholics by voting for the 
teform Bil. Those of our readers whose memory runs back forty 
years may yet recall the malignant wit with which he was pursued by 
Theodore Hook in the columns of the Jukn Bull, how he was laughed at 


as ‘Cupid,’ and abused as ‘Lord Protocol,’ and eellent fun made of 


him as ‘Lord Pammicestone’ by that model British matron, Mrs. Rams 
bottom, in her cacographic epistles from Margate. The solemn Sir Henry 
Bulwer, however, passes all these things over in decorous silence, though 
he indicates the kind of hawk.and-buzzard position of his hero—between 
the Tories who hated him, and the Whigs who did not love him, and the 
Radicals who loved him stil Still, he attended 
business, and his work ia those difficult years was well 





less. diligently to his 


dene. The erec 
tion of Belgium into a kingdom, the intrigues of Louis Philippe for an 
extension of French territory towards the Rhine, the miserable wars of 


succession in Spain and Portug«). the establishimeat of the kingdom ot 


Greece, the eettement of tle Easte.n question by the sabordiaation oe! 


Nation. 
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Mehemet Ali, as Pacha of Egypt, to the Sultan, all came within the period 


of his secretaryship. His diplomacy was informed by the principle of 


straightforwardness and truth, which he held to be the best method for 
carrying on the business of nations as of individuals, and they answered’ 
his purpose well; for he maintained the influence and dignity of England 


in her relations with the Continent without any general war, and with 


verv little bloodshed for which he was responsible. He was so absorbed 
in his business that he scarcely mentions the tremendoua conflict over t 
Reform Bill in his letters to his brother. During that stormy period he 


seems to have had his mind fuller of his efforts to baflle the schemes of the 


Citizen-king—whom he denounced later as ‘a man in whom no trust 


whatever can be reposed ’--than in the great revolution going on at home 


Of course, it was only scemtng 

Sir Henry Bulwer is not a good biographer. Indeed, he is not a bio 
grapler at all; and for an odd reason—lie stands too much in awe of his 
hero, and fails in his duty towards him from the very excess of his rever 
fer the refreshing 


cnce and gratitude. He apologizes more than once 


glimpses he gives us of Lord Palmerston’s private life. He should apole 
gize for not giving us more of them, Now and then we get a sight of him 


on the race course, or in the hunting field, in his shooting jacket among 


the pheasants, at Almack’s, or at the dinner-tabl But it isa glimpse 


attenuant shuts in 


only through the crack of the door, which his careful 


our faces as soon as possible. Still we are obliged to Sir ilenry for what 
he has given us. He has made up his book mainly of Lord Palmerston’s 
letters to his brother, Sir William ‘Temple, who died be ] 


was in foreign diplomatic service for the chief of his life. These let 
ters are Jargely filled with the writer's occupations as a minister and hia 
opinions on pubiic affuirs—mainly on foreign affairs, But they, together 
with two or three to his sister, give one the impression of an anilal and 


affectionate heart. The letters which deseribe what he did for his Irish 


tenantry, and for the improvement at once of their condition and of his 


estates, show him to have been a man of intelligent humanity and large 


practical wis jiom. Sir Henry's work will be of service to the biography 
Lord Palmerston yet to be written, and an entertaining book it will be 
when time enongh shall have elapsed to make all amusing revelations 


possivle. It will net describe the life of a great man intelle 


the highest moral tone of character, but of a man of strong sense, ex 

lent talents, indefatigable industry, as devoted to pleasure as to business 
The men with whom he was associated in public atfairs for the first twenty 
vears were his inferiors in abilitv. Those wars of the giants were directed 


by pigmies. Canning was the only great mano of that connection during 
background and under the ‘ cold 
shade of the aristocracy,’ and his brief day of power soon closed in night 


The claim of the Duke of Wellington to greatness will hardly be disputed 


those years, and he was mostly in the 


now, though Lord Melbourne is here recorded as having said that ‘ he did 


not happen to think him a great man,’ but he was not a great minister 
Lord Grey certainly stood in the first rank asastatesman and orator. But 
officially or in society, Lord Palmerston knew every man eminent for genius 
or rank in polities or literature, every woman famous for beauty or talent 
lection of the beginning of 
When 


ih 


or fashion. He must have had a childish reco) 
the French Revolution, and he lived to see the end of our Rebellion 


his ‘Life and Times’ comes to be written, and well written, thoug 


¢ ‘ 


there may have been lives more instructive and edifying, it is safe to 


say that there was never one more entertaining, 


GOETHE'S CINVERSATIONS WITH FRIEDRICH VON MULLER* 

THosE who are already familiar with Eckermann’s ‘ Conversations with 
Goethe’ will gladly welcome this work, which not only supplements Ecker- 
mann for the years 1822-32, but also contains reports from as early a date 
as 1814. 
longer time, it is the briefer of the two 
the Grand-Duchy of Weimar, and, from Goethe's appointment of him as 


Bat, notwithstanding the fact that von Miiller’s book covers a 
The author was Chancellor of 


one of the executors of his will, we can see that he stood high in the poet's 
estimation. ile was a man of marked intelligence, and seems to have 
been far less oppressed by the greatness of Goethe than was Eckermann, 
who attached lLimself so devotedly to the object of his admiration. Goethe 
is here looked at with a cooler and more critical eye than that of Ecker 
mann; he is met by aman more nearly his equal, and one not afraid to 
“quent reports of the poet's moodiness and variability of temper. 
Miiller 


rather like a cautious, 


give us f: 
Thus, in regard to his first meeting with Goethe, in 1801, von 
the speaks very quietly and calmly 


* -Goetie’s Uaterbaliaazgea mit dem Kaualer Friedrich von Miller.” Stut'gars 
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shrewd tradesman.’ Later, we find frequent mention of his moodiness 
and cynicism, and occasional outbursts of irritability which are almest 
Jobnsonian. For instance, on p. 88, Miller writes: ‘Ll mentioned that 
some writer bad said, * Humor is nothing else than the wit of the heart.” 
Goethe became extremely angry (ergrimmite sich auf's Heftigste) at the 
He cried out, “So Cieero once said, * Friend- 


phrase “nothing else than.” 


ship is nothing else than’? Ol! you ass, narrow-minded fellow, irre- 
deemable boor, who ran to Greece to get wisdom, and brought back 
nothing better than that meaningless phrase, ‘nothing else than.’ Wit 
of the heart, forsooth! [I don't know what the heart is, but yet must as- 
cribe wit to it,” ' ete. On this day, however, it is to be rememvered 
that the ‘highly groomed’ Goethe was ‘sitting in his shirt sleeves, drink- 
ing.’ Not always was he Olympian. 

At other times we find recorded remarks, by the great critic and poet, 
which are characteristically full of insight and wisdom. Thus: ‘ Every 
one should strive to acquire some one good habit, for his pleasure in 
cheerful days and for consolation,in time of trouble. Let lim accustom 
himself, for example, to read daily in the Bible, or in Homer, or to look at 
medals, or good pictures, or to hear good music. But it must Le some- 
thing excellent—of real merit—to which he accustoms himself, in order 
that he may preserve his respect forit.’ Or thus: ‘I must confess I should 
not know what to do with eternal bliss if it did not offer me new problems 
and difficulties to be mastered. But that is probably well provided for; 
we need only look at the planets and suns—nuts enough for us to crack 
there.’ Of Byron's death he said, that ‘it took place at exactly the right 
time. His Greek undertaking had something false about it, and could never 
have ended happily. It is a misfortune that such imaginative natures 
should wish to carry out their ideal in their life. They can never suc- 
ceed ; the ideal and the real must be kept far apart.’ 

Talking one day in October, 1823, he remarked that at Marienbad he 
had heard no authors sp:kea of except Byron and Walter Scott. ‘Bat 
Seott’s charm,’ said he, ‘is due to the superiority of the three kingdoms of 
Great Britain, and the inexhaustible variety of their history ; whereas, in 
Germany there is no fertile field for the romancer between the Thuringian 
forest and the sand plains of Mecklenburg, so that [ was obliged to use 
the most worthless material imaginable in “ Wilhelm Meister’—sucli as 
strolling actors and wretched country nobility—simply to bring some life 
into my picture '—a strange enough remark, when one reminds himself 
that Scott was at his very best when he was depicting ‘wretched country’ 
lairds and city magistrates, and that Goethe lived in the Germany of 
‘Goetz von Berlichingen’ and had seen the Italy of the Guelphs and 
Ghibellines. On the same occasion, he said: ‘ Old friends should not meet.’ 
He says, in another place, ‘They do not understand one another. Each 
has learned a new language. Whoever is interested in his own calture 
should especially avoid this, for the inevitable misunderstanding can only 
work upon us unfavorably, and destroy the image of the former relations.’ 

And here, again, is a semi-cynical prudence: ‘ Were I, to my misfor- 
tune, obliged to be in the opposition, I would excite uproar and revolution 
rather than occupy myself continually with eternal abuse of those in au- 
thority. I have never in my life desired to place myself against the irre- 
sistible stream of the multitude or of the ruling principle. I have rather 
withdrawn into my shell, and lived there after my own fashion.’ And 
here is a bit of practical wisdom which has about it something of what 
will seem to some people a cruel prudence: ‘What difference does it 
make ifa few couples fight and em bitter one another's lives, as long as the 
common idea of the sanctity of marriage is maintained? They would 
only suffer other troubles if they were rid of these.’ 

These extracts, which are taken almost at random, will serve to show 
the character of the book. 
Goethe, and as such—as light upon the figure of a great man, to say 
nothing of the wisdom and wit which it brings within view—it is well 
worth attention. We may add, for the information of the curious and 
puzzled reader, that ‘the young American, from Boston, named Boxwell,’ 
who is mentioned under date of May 10, 1819, is Doctor Cogswell, for- 


merly librarian of the Astor Library, in New York. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE READ,* 
THERE is a real satisfaction, in reading history, in making the acqnain. 
tance of a class of men who have no claim whatever to genius,and whose 


names are hardly known to the world at large, and yet who, by good 








** Life and Correspondence of George Read. a Signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
eudence. with Notices of some of his Contemporaries. By his grandson, William 


nee 


Paemgeen Read.’ Philalelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1870. 8vo, pp. 575. 
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sense, filelity, and thorough competency to the work they undertook, have 
made a mark in their own generation, and made the world better for their 
having lived in ir, George Read, of Delaware, appears to have been a man 


| of this stamp. One has a vague recollection of seeing his name appended 


| of more fame and brillianey. 


to the Declaration of Independence and the Federal Constitution, and that 
isall; but when one follows his career through these eventful years, the 
positions of honor and trust that he held—member of State Assembly, Na- 
tional Congress, and Constitutional Convention of both State and nation, 
chief magistrate of his native State, United States Judge, United States 
Senator, and, finally, Chief Justice of Delaware—it is plain that he was a 
man of mark ; one of those who modestly and noiselessly do the best work 
in their power, and whom the world would less willingly spare than many 
In all this varied and useful career, we find 
hardly a striking act or word of his; and yet we have received real plea- 


| sure from the contemplation of a character so marked by earnestness, faith- 


| 


fulness, and sound judgment. 

George Read would seem to have been, on the whole, the leading man 
in Delaware during the period of the Revolution and the years that fol- 
lowed. Ulis life, therefore, written by Lis grandson, is very properly made 
the centre of a history of Delaware and account of her leading men during 
Without this, indeed, the book would have been but a slen- 
Even the 


this period. 
der one, there is really so little to be said of the man himself. 
correspondence quoted in the volume consists more of letters to Mr. Read 
than of letters from him. This is no loss to the interest of the reader; his 
quiet, almost commonplace style of letter-writing is far Jess readable than 
that of more vehement characters like Dickinson and McKean. But, in- 


| teresjing as many of these letters are, we have derived more satisfaction, 


on the whole, from the numerous biographical sketches of contemporary 


| characters. This work the editor has done excellently, as a Jabor of love ; 


It isa valuable addition to what we know of | 


and these alone would entitle the volume to the notice of students of Revo- 
lutionary history, and, in especial, of all citizens of Delaware. We will 
mention particularly the lives of Gen, William Thompson, Cesar Augustus 
Rodney, and Thomas McKean. 

However much we enjoy digressions and addenda of this sort, there is 
a good deal of quite irrelevant matter which we must set down as ‘ pad- 
ding.’ Of this sort are the author's opinions on all sorts of subjects, as 
lotteries, cremation of the dead, and the French Revolution, which are fre- 
quently judicious and well pat, but which have no place in this work. So 
with the current history, which is given a good deal more fully than is 
any way desirable. Much cf it may be assumed to be already familiar to 
readers ; much of it—as the account of the expedition to Canada in 1775 
and of the revolt in St. Domingo—has only the most remote connection 
with the life of Mr. Read. On the other hand, there is a lack of definite- 
ness and continuousness in the history which does really belong here, and 
which one would be glad to have given more fully than itis. The pecu- 
liar relation existing between Pennsylvania and Delaware, which per- 
mitted Delaware to be represented in Congress by Pennsylvania citizens 
(on account of the convenience of residence), and gave the two States a 
common President, McKean, just as had been the case when they were 
proprietary colonies belonging to one proprietor, is a case in point. We 
should have liked, too, a fuller account of the state of parties in Delaware, 
and the internal history of the province during the Revolution. For this 
we should gladly have spared the account of the causes which led to the 

tevolution, its campaigns, and the general political history afterwards. 

We have said that there is little that is striking in Mr. Read's words 
or acts; one gets a better impression of the reputation of the man, and the 
confidence that his associates had in his judgment and efficiency, from 
what they say to him than from what he says himself. We find, in 1777, 
two letters which illustrate this excellently well. Mr. James Sykes, who 
had just been appointed delegate of Delaware in Congress, finds himself, 
to his horror, sole representative of that State, his two colleagues, Messrs. 
Reade and Van Dykegbeing necessarily detained. He writes in an almost 
comical state of distress to Mr. Read, showing how helpless he is from his 
lack of presence of mind and speaking power. He says of a measure, 
passed touching the interests of Delaware: ‘ Though I utterly disapproved 
the measure, .. . I could not open my mouth in objection.’ And as to 
part of his duties: “I am totally unfit for it, and miserable in conse- 
quence.’ Shortly after, Chief Justice Killen writes to Mr. Read to ask 
help in some difficult and perplexing cases in the disaffected portion of the 
State: ‘ This new task is really too arduous for me. In essaying to exe- 
cute it, I find both a want of knowledge and firmness of mind—the latter 
most.” All seem to have turned instinctively to George Read as the best 
source to look for counsel and aid. 
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We will close with a short extract from the account of the Battle of 


o~* \ 
wel}. 


Brandywine, which gives a vivid and entertaining picture (p. 

‘As the British advanced toward Birmingham Meeting-house, they 
were surprised and amused by a number of Quakers mingling and moving 
forward with them. The spectacle was maguificent—a great bedy of dis- 
ciplined troops marching in military order, the scarlet uniforms, and mus- 
kets and bayonets, bright as silver, gleaming in the sun, which shone un- 
clonded. It had a ta-cination for these simple rusties, who followed on, 
all fear swallowed up by enriosity, till the battle began. about four o'cloek 
PM They were surprised by the smooth and white skins of the British 
officers, mostly short and portly men, neat and clean, and elegantly attired, 
in strong contrast to the dingy uniformsand gaunt forms of tlhe Americans, 
who had passed the preceding winter under privations and discomforts to 
which ordinary patriotism and fortitude would have succumbed, while 
their enemies were housed, warmly clad, and well fed. They came upon 
a group of mounted officers, flashing in scarlet and gold ; one of these is 
prominent, evidently a general, of large body, on a stately charger, but 
reduced in flesh [qu. the charger], his features coarse and large, and his 
mouth fallen in from Joss of teeth ; it was Sir William Howe. The fields 
before them were red with the British regiments moving rapidly forward, 
and covered with the knapsacks and blankets of which they had disen-. 
cumbered themselves.’ 


MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY. 

Tne Atlantic contains the full January allowance of articles by well 
known writers—Mr. Longfellow, Dr. Holmes, Mr. Whittier, Senator Wil- 
son, Mr. Howells, Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, Colonel Higginson, 
Major De Forest, and Mr. James T. Fields, being among the number. Mr: 
Fields’s article is the first of what promises to be a very interesting series ; 
and it marks his re entrance into the active circles of literature, and his 
abandonment of the active circles of business—except so far as the work 
of editing the Atlantic and taking counsel with his former partners may 
still bind him to business work. Years ago—perbaps twenty odd—when 
he was new at the business of bookselling, which has made his name so 


ation. 


well known in most places where English is spoken, he was the author of | 


a small volume of poems, some of which were successful in striking the 
popular faney, and one of which is, we suppose, still remembered by most 
New Englanders who used to read out of Reading Books, or ‘ speak pieces’ 
out of ‘ Speakers’ in the district schools of almost a quarter of a century 
ago. We, at any rate, can recollect the certainty with which once in s» 
often, as ‘ declamation day’ came round—that most remarkable of days to 
succeed in existing in New England—the story used to be told of Jona- 
than Marden, the skipper, and the casting of the lead. The companion 
pieces in the volume we do not recollect, but whatever they were they 
were not such—and their success, we may suppose, Was not such—-as to in- 
duce Mr. Field to prosecute the pursuit of literary distinction, and, so far as 
the public is informed, he has of Jate years had nothing more direct to do 
with literature than some such work as the collecting for publication and 
for the submission to his firm's imprint the scattered papers of De Quin- 
cey or of Thackeray, and the practice of friendly and free intimate com- 


munication with celebrated authors, whom the just and liberal policy of | 


his house—long exceptionally just and liberal among American publish. 
ing houses—had disposed to regard him or any representative of the firm 
with great good-will. The preserved records of this honorable intimacy 
will constitute various instalments of a set of serial essays, to be called ‘ Our 
Whispering Gallery,’ which Mr. Fields now begins to contribute to the 
Atlantic, and, judging by this instalment, which contains reminiscences 
of Thackeray, there will be nothing in our magazine literature-of the 
coming year which will atall equal these recollections. 
the manner of relation is nothing, or next to nothing; and what the 
reader wants is as much as possible, as directly told as possible, of the man 
who is talked about. We have not space to quote any of the very pleas- 
ant gossip about Thackeray to which Mr. Fields treats us in this number 
of the Atlantic, but it will be found not only entertaining to the general 
reader, but instructive to the student of literary history and the literary 
character. It is curious to know that in Thackeray’s own opinion his best 
work was ‘ Henry Esmond '"—a book in which he is more undilutedly a 
#entimentalist than in any other of his books, and as to which one would 
have thought that most of the pleasure which it could have given a per- 
fon of its author's peculiar turn of mind would have been the subtly hu 
morous enjoyment of noting the masqueradelike character of puppets 
begotten in the nineteenth century, and deing duty in the imperfectly 
revived days of Queen Anne. 

‘A Year in a Venetian Palace’ is the title of Mr. Howells’s latest essay, 
which we suppose will be as well liked by those who admire this writeras 
anything which he has done for a long time. The same might be said, and 


with ewphasis, of Doctor Holmes’s‘ Dorothy Q.,’ which is in what we 


In such things, 


i 
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think it will be agreed his very best manner, and which is certainly very 
good. It should be classed among vers de s iC, probal Iv; but a sert of 
slightly glorified vers de soeiit’, ia which sense, gaiety, hit r, tender 
ness,and pathos are all preseat, and all fiad restrained and « int eX 
pression. 

Of other articles, the January Atiantic has a poem by Mr. W1 er 
the beginning of a story by Mr. De Forest; and an article by Senator 
Wilson, entided ‘The New Departure of the Republican Party, in w 
besides much talk now for a long time trite, there is some talk which, it is 


to be feared, is the merest talk, in favor of universal education at the expense 
of the country in general. 


In the Overland Monthly for January, a clever and observant traveller 


gives usa glimpse of Japan,and will be found an interesting talker Mr 
Bret Harte has some verses, called ‘Further Language from Truthfal 
James,’ which we find perfectly unintelligible—except that they ree rd 


the death, at the hands of ‘Injin Dick,’ of Mr. William Nye, who would 
- . 

seem to have found that, whatever may be the state of the case as regard 8 

the Mongolian on the Pacific coast, the American Indian, when there. are 


to be any ‘sinful games’ practised by the Caucasian, it is better to leave 
to Senator Harlan, or Senator Pomeroy, or some Indian agent 
Old and Ne 
} 


Locket’ is a ‘holiday number’ of this magazine, and is fall of 1] 


‘The Christmas 
we kind of 


nature, which passes for season 


i comes this month in double ferm 
writing, dripping with an unnatural good 


i 


able, but which, one doubts, may not be the best thing to Keep its readers 


true to really Christian aims, Perhaps its most noticeable article isa trans 
lation, by Mr. Charles T. Brooks, of a striking legend as to the Crueitixion 
: levy 

ROE 


writer, who 


a characteristic 


work of Mr 


of Saint Peter; and next it is a story—with 
out of the fiction by facts and real nates —which 


IIale. 


bids fair to become a writer of name and consideration, 


isthe 


Old and New itself has a pleasant essay, by a new 


and whose work 


is already deserving of praise and will give pleasure, Mr. Charles Warner 


The Catholic World has a review of Rey. Henry Ward Beecher’s ex po- 
the 


sition of Christian doctrine, which it may not be unprofitable if 


logical adherents of the Plymouth Church Confession of Faith will logi 


cally ponder. Also, it renews its attacks on Mr. Froude and his treat 


ment of Mary Qaeen of Scots, and makes statements, not without an array 
of evidence, which, left unanswered, almost remove that gentleman from 
the ranks of respectable historians, and Jeave him in avery unecomfortalle 
position. ‘The Sources of American History,’ dealing with Mevsican 
muniments, is another valuable essay to which we shall be glad if we can 
tocall the attention of scholars, 

Lippine-tt’s brings us round to Thackeray again, its ‘monthly goss’ p 
etle 


be |i 


gossiping very pleasantly about him. Indeed, there seems to 


gossip about him which is not pleasant, and which does not increase one’s 


impression that, while he was something like other people as regards per- 


fectness, he was rather unlike some of the rest of us as regards perfecti 
bility; and as regards ad interim likableness, until such time as we 


to 
thing about Carlyle at this time of day, for he is now found out; 


shall all be saints and heroes. It is not much worth while fay any- 


and pro- 
bably there is no doubt, as Mr, Emerson says of Plutarch, that he will 
be found out again, and more to his advantage, for there is that in 
him which ensures a rediscovery ; but there is no harm, either, in repeat- 
ing this, which is Thackeray's remark about him: 
his d—d old fiddles 7’ 


ment of a single not very fruitful sermon. 


‘Why don’t he hang up 
It hits well enough Carlyle’s monotonous preach- 
‘Yes, a wonderful writer,’ 
Thackeray added, not forgetting the pictures of ‘ The French Revolution.’ 
There is als) something about Dickens in this reported conversation with 
his great contemporary. 

In the Galary and Jlarper’s the readers of these magazines will find 
the usual bill of fare, but nothing, we believe, which calls for special men- 
tion. Perhaps we might except the new set of articles called * Types of 
American Beauty’ which the Galwry has begun to publish, and each of 
which is to be accompanied by a picture of some young lady. Question 
has been made, we see, as to whether a magazine should lend itself to 
such publication—a question the answer to which would seem to be de- 
pendent upon the consideration whether it would or would not be a nice 
sort of young Jady who would allow her portrait to be so printed, and to 
be descanted upon in the accompanying letterpress. According as she 
might be would, we suppose, be the niceness or unniceness of editorially 
pleasing her. 


The L ift and Times of David Zz: ishe rgcr, the Western Pioneer and A pos 
tle to the Indians. By Edmund De Schweinitz. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip. 
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tt & Co. 1870 This name, not widely known, but dearly cherished 

n i ce 8 ore general acqvaintance, and will, we 

t et { tw i the help of the veliame whieh Mr, Edmund De 

einitz, who is lagrine xastor of the Moravian Church of the 
nited Brethren of Betulehe Pa., hes so carefully prepared. Thea 

mirable work of Parkman on ‘1% Jesuits in North America’ Las made 
known the splendid courage a ve n shown by the Jesuit mission 


aries in the seventeenth century, and it is only fair that a like tribute 
should be paid to men who, though the servants of a very humble church 


compared with the great Roman hierarchy, encountered even greater dif- 


ficulties and exhibited a force and temper no less admirable, Mr. De 





Schweinitz has brought many qualifications to the performance of his 
task : a sympathetic spirit, a simple faith akin to that of Zeisberger |.im- 
self, an casy, pleasant style. sometimes a little toosuggestive of the pulpit 
rhetorician, aud, best of all, a patient industry that seems to have left no 
stone unturned which seemed at all likely to conceal anything bearing 
upon his subject. Ilis handsomely printed volume contains an excellent 
index and geographical glossary. It should Lave contained a map show- 
ing at least the relative positions of the main points of interest. Such a 
map would make the narrative much more interesting and intelligible. 
Besides the life of Zeisherger, the beck contains a great deal of inter 
esting collateral matter which gives the setting of the man, and enables 
the reader to‘ put himeelf in Lis place.” Thus we Lave un account of the 
Moravian Church, its institution, and its various wancerings till it came 
to Bethlehem, which has ever since been the centre of its American acti- 


vity. Then we have a description of the colonies at the time Zeisberger | 


came on the stage, their civil and sccial aspects, an account, drawn from the 
best sources, of the Indians as they were at the time of the first settlements, 
and again as they were in the middle of the Jast century, when, without 
having availed themselves of the blessings of civilization, they had adopted 
many of its curses, especially the curse of intemperance. We see a good 
deal of Count Zinzendorf, and catch a glimpse ortwo of Benjamin Franklin, 
and one of John Woolman with his mind ‘ covered with the spirit of prayer’ 
and desiring to speak to the Indians without an interpreter ; doing so, and 
moving them greatly——a story that recalls the day of Pentecost, and some 
of the experiences of the great European missionaries of the Middle Ages. 

Zeisberger was born in 1721, and died in 1808. He came to America 
in 1736, and entered on the labors of a missionary in 1744. These labors 
engaged him till his death, a period of more than sixty years. Ilis life 
was one great hardship and much suffering and danger. It abounded in 
adventures, some of them equal to the imaginary ones of Captain Mayne 
Reid and writers of his school. His journeys were lonely, long, and ar- 
duous; one of them, occupying about three months, is reckoned to have 
been sixteen hundred miles, for the most part on foot, the rest in a canoe. 
Llis escapes were wonderful—he thought miraculous; and his biographer 
agrees with him. Ilis whole life was a tragedy, the elements of which 
were various. Prominent among them were the suspicions that attached 
to the Moravian Indians during the French and Indian and the Revolu- 
tionary wars—suspicions which De Schweinitz proves to have been mainly 
groundless, making some good points against Parkman. Another element 
was the massacre of a band of missionaries by the Indians in 1755, and the 
far more horrible massacre in cold blood of ninety Christian Indians by 
the Pennsylvania Militia in 1782. A third element was the compulsory 
removals of the converts from place to place: Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Ohio, and Canada being the four seats of operation. But greatest of all 
was the hopelessness of the work in which Zeisberger was engaged. After 
all his labors and self-sacrifice. not one prosperous church or village testi- 
lied before his death to his faithfulness. The settlement in Western Ca- 
nada was on the decline. Around his own little settlement, in Goshen, 
clustered the huts of barely a score of natives, and even these Zeisberger 
could not restrain from the most beastly intoxication. But his character 


must not be measured by his accomplishment. Indeed, his failures were | 


to a considerable extent owing to the purity and loftiness of his ideal. He 
was not content to make proselytes, he aimed at moral reformation. He 
withheld baptism till he saw his converts bring forth the fruits of yepent- 
ance. Ile was an honor to the Moravian Church and to our common hu- 
manity, and his biographer has done the public a good service in com- 
memorating his career. 

of Sewage. Ty W.U. Corfiéld. Prepared 


and Utilization 


Treit nent 


for the Committee of the British Association. (New York : Macmillan & 


at 


Co.)—The plan which Mr. Corfield advocates--of pouring sewage over the 


Nation. 
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earth, letting it soak through into drains, and carrving the drainage 


water to the sea—has met with numerous theoretical objections. Sewage 
thus spread out, it has been averred, ‘would foul the air; ‘the amount 
coming from any grent city would drown the land and convert it intoa 
marsh;’ ‘the crops would be rank end bad ;’ ‘disease wonld certainty fol- 


low sach a system ;’ ‘it would cost too mach.’ These and similar objee- 
tious the book before as completely answers by examples drawn ‘rom ex 
perience, Agricuiturists had found very profitable results fromthe use of 

sewage ona small ecale near Ddinburgh, Milan, in Flanders, and in China ; 

and at last the local boards of health in Engiand were obiiged by act of 

Parliament to try what could be done with sewage on a large scale. When 

suflicient evidence had been gathered to show that the sewage of any town, 

including all the rainfall, could be poured over the fields in enormous 

quantities, and yet give corresponding crops, it was alleged that it could 

only be used on land very near the source, as in its flow, from contact with 

the air, gravity, and by chemical changes, it grew poorer, or at least less 

valuable as a manure, in proportion to the distance it was carried ; and 

since it would be impossible to find sufficient land for the proper distribu. 

tion of sewage near a city, that the irrigative plan must be considered 

impracticable. Careful trials, however, were made, which showed that a 

stream of sewage running in a shallow conduit two inches deep and open 

to the air for seventy-two miles, did not lose any appreciable amount of its 
strength other than as it was diminished in volume by evaporaiion. 

The theoretical value of very dilute sewage on the land as manure, in- 
cluding all the waste water and rainfall of a city--which is not less than 
100 tons per head—is 113 cents per ton, or $1 50 per head; but it appears 
that the actual waste of the family, exclusive of rainfall or hydrant water, 
is worth 3 cents per head. This would give an annual loss for New York 
in its sewage, which both pollutes the water and air and promotes disease 
of 1's to 3 millions of dollars a year. On page 188 of Mr. Corfield, we 
find that the bed of the river Mersey has been permanently raised by the 
deposits from sewage ; that the drainage of Glasgow adds to the harbor 
of the Clyde 1,090,009 cubic yards of silta year. On page 225 we are told 
that when sewage is delivered on the surface, the purification it receives 
varies with the kind of soil: a cubic yard of sand will clean in twenty- 
four hours 4!¢ gallons, whilst a cubic yard of Dursley soil cleaned 9 9-10 
gallons in the same time—equivalent to 100,000 gallons per day per acre ; 
and the same soil acts equally well continuously. Even peat is a good 
filter, improving by use, and the Commissioners are satisfied by test that 
‘the sewage of a water-closet town of 10,000 inhabitants could, at a very 
moderate estimate, be cleansed upon five acres of land.’ Experiment showed 
that Italian ryegrass could be perfectly grown on sea-sand a foot in depth 
when sewage was properly supplied to it. The Lochend Farm and the 
Craigentinney meadow near Edinburgh are for the most part reclaimed 
from the sea-sand, and have been raised from $15 per acre to an annual 
rent of $150 per acre. During the year 1869, the highest rent paid per 
acre was $210. The Earl of Essex givés the increased value of land from 
the use of sewage at $12 peracre. The Sewage Company of the town of 
Worthing received in the year 1869 $9,000, and paid out $5,050 ; profit on 
the use of sewage $4,000. This farm consists of 96 acres, of which 83 
received the sewage of 7,600 people, or a daily volume of 480,000 gallons, 
of which 130,000 gallons are spring or surface water. The net profit in this 
case is 50 cents per head. The experiment at Norwood, conducted by the 
Croydon Board of Health, gave a revenue of about 90 cents per head. At 
Aldershot farm, the revenue was 80 cents a head. The sewage of Woking 
invalid prison was applied to an exceedingly porous sand, and raised it 
from no value to $150 an acre for cow feeding. The Lodge Farm at Bark. 
ing returns $1 25 per head for each individual supplying the sewage. The 
largest yield following the use of this mauure is 33 tons of green grass, 
equal to at least 7 tons of hay per acre. The grass value of the milk from 
the increased produce of each thousand tons of sewage was between $25 
and $30. 

Ourspace forbids further illustration. We cannot too earnestly com- 
mend Mr. Corfield’s report to every city and town government in the 
United States. We have seen that New York annually throws into the 
ocean three millions of dollars which, spread over the sandy soil of New 
Jersey, would produce crops too great to be calculated. The city of Wor- 
cester is just completing a system of sewers to pour into ariver the wealth 
of that town, which, distributed over 50 acres of land, would in a few years 
enrich the corporation and actually reducethe taxes. Other instances of 
this kind might readily be cited, but none, so far as we know, of the sani. 
tary econoiny concerning which this bock supplies all the necessary ir- 
formation. 
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PARKMAN’S HISTORICAL WCRKS. 


THE CONSPIRACY OF PONTIAC AND THE 
INDIAN WAR AFTER THE ( ‘ONQI FST OF c ‘AN A- 
DA. Sixth _— n. Revised, with additions. 2 vols, 
8vo, cloth, 

The additions to this edition are made chiefly froma 
mass Of correspondence added within a few years to the 
British Museum, and known as the * Bouquet and Haldi- 
mand Papers.’ The letters of officers in the Pontiac War 
are several hundred in number, ingly curious 
and interesting as vivid and lifelike reflections of the ex- 
perience of those most actively engaged. There are many 
from Sir Jeffrey Sameet . the in-chief; and 
many more from officers of every grade, from colonels to 
ensigns, part of the correspondence being official, and part 
friendly and familiar. Brother officers are not always 
epared; and the perplexities of those highest in command 
and the shameful practices to which Amherst resorted to 
in order to overe*me an enemy of which he was continu- 
ally proclaiming his contempt, appear in alight which is 
rather surprising. 
been rewritten, and many extracts from the letters incor- 
porated. 


and excecd 


commander 


Considerable portions of the book have 


” 


‘Mr. Parkman's * Conspiracy of Pontiac’? takes rank, 
among competent juad ges. as the most satisfactor y histori- 
cal monograph that our literature has produced.’— Zhe 
Nation, New York. 


‘This brillient and anthentic contribution to our history 
is the resnit of original researches. The author presents 
in this volume an elaborately wrought but concisely di- 
gested historical sketch of the Indian tribes on our nerth- 
ern and western frontiers a century ago. His personal ex- 

erience as an explorer of our wilderness regions, and a 
Coon-clgheed observer of Indiyn life and character, in 
actual companionship with them in the wigwam and 
hunting-path, make him a most skilful commentator on 
the aborigines. ‘There are many pages of the volume 
which have a perfectly fascinating power and charm 
through their scenic descriptions and their woodcraft. 
There is no single volume of history. dealing with what 
has been done and suffered on our soil, which surpasses 
Mr. Parkman's volume in the interest or even the im- 
portance of its subject, or in vigor and ability of treat- 
ment.’—DBostun Advertiser. 






THE PIONEERS OF FRANCE IN THE NEW 
WORLD. I. Hugnenotsin Florida. If. Samuel de 
Champlain. Seveuth Edition. 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 


This volume is the first of an historical series of narra- 
tives of the rise and growth of North America, and the 
conflict of nations, races, and principles for its mastery. 


‘Like Washington Irving, he is enamored ef the fra- 
france and beauty of the aboriginal forest, of the glory of 
ancient streams, and the wild vitality of savage life. Like 
that delightful master of fascination, he colors his style 
with the fresh hues of nature, and almost reproduces the 
spirit of the landscape in his glowing page. In vigor and 
vointedness of description, he may he ¢ ounte dsuperior to 

rving. while frequent passages in his narrative recall the 

reductive enticements with which the best beloved writer 
of our country invested his magic portraitures of external 
natnre. We cordially congratulate Mr. Parkman on his 
eminent success, and rejoice in his promise to disclose 
further treasures of the mine which he has so happily 
opened.’—New York Tribune. 


‘It is a narrative which has all the animation, variety, 
and interest of a romance, and to most readers it will be 
as fresh and novel asa pure creation of the imeginative 
faculty..—New York World. 


‘In interest this work exceeds any novel which has 
been published during the year. Every page bears a 
mistakable impress of pow er—power of patient investig 
tion, power of dramatic conception, power of philo sOphi ic 
thought. power of pictorial diction..—Boston Evening 
Transcript. 


‘One of the very finest contributic 
literature of this country. 


ns to the historical 
*—Providence (R J.) Press. 


* This book will live as an addition of incalculable value 





to American_history.’—Prilade pia Inguirer. 
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* To the illustrions list of American historians may now 
fairly be added the name of Parkman, whose wo rks di 
play learning and research fully equal to his great com 

: while in beauty. grace, and ‘vividness ef style, and 
rt force of narre pion, he is scarcely rivalled by any 
of them.’ Roch er Deniwerat 





THE JEST 
WHE SEV 


I’ 
1D 
&vo, cloth, $2 


TS IN NORTILT AMERT is 
N VE ENTH CENIUCUNY. Fifth i 


The pericd covered by this work 
century, 
Jesuits to convert the Indians 
the character and habits of the Indians and their would-be 
, and closes with the 
the fall of the Hurons at the 


is the seventeenth 
and it records the efforts of the earlier French 
It deals extensively with 
proselyters failure of the Jesuits at 
last of the century. 






‘We know of few historical writers who combine such 
rare gilts as this American author. In his attention to 
minute incidents, he reminds us often of Dean Stanley ; 
often, also, in his vivid portraiture, he 1ceils Lord Ma 

caulay. He is generous and ready to give all their due; 
the ugh himself a Protestant probably of the most broad 
school--he docs homage to the —_ ty. devotedness, a 
eelf-sacrifice of the noble men whose lives and lal 
sketches lis power of description, , whic h first 
known by his “History of the Conspiracy of Por 
never flags. The book is written with even force tl 
ont, and possesses an intensify of interest rarely equall 
Mr. Parkman's sketches of Jake and forest scenery in the 
glory of summer or in the gloom of winter are of exqui- 
site beanty ; and his delicate delineations of character 
prove him to be an equaily accomplished portrait-painter.’ 

The Christian Remembrancer, 





















OKHGON, 


‘Mr. Parkman has that prime merit of an historian, the 
conscientious duty and comparison of origiual dot uments 
He has that hearty enthusiasm vhich gives warmth and 





life alike to subject and reader, making his bool ,- whole 
some reading fur both old and young.— North American 





Review, 





‘Parkman's work is as fascinating as the best of Scott's 
novels. Once commenced, you cannot lay the book down; 
you will read every line of it..—Boston Pivot. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE 


Fourth edition. Svo, cloth, $2 50 


GREAT WEST. 


This volume embodies the 
the first European explorers of the Valley of the 


sippi; the i 


exploits and adventures of 
Missis 
effurts of the French to secure the whole inte- 
rior of the Continent; the attempt of La Salle t 
westward passege to India; bis colony on the Il! 
his scheme of invading Mexico; his contest 


I 
llowers. The 


© fir a a 





Jesuits, and his assassination by his own f 
narrative is founded entirely on contemporary dcoct 
including many unpublished letters and jor 
chief explorers, which, for the first time, place 


and striking pt 





in aclear 


rtions of 





light one of the most interesting 
American History. 





‘These volumes, as our readers know, or should know 
form together a general ry oO -and Engiand 
in North America.’ It a sult h Mr. Parkman 


hus made as much his own as Mx 
or Macaulay the English Revolu 
master of his material, which \ 
exists Iargely in manuscript; anc imaginati 
picturesque narrative style and his admirable perception 


of the true point of interest, ted to his historical 





works 
























a wonderiul charm and symmet: It is to the pages of 
Mr. Parkman that we must go - the American | n 
Cooper so bewitches our young fancies with Un« and 
the red heroes, that it is very difficult to divest our esti 
mate of the Indian of a tal foolish glam<¢ Mr 
Pa rkman, however. kn personal expericuce 
:g and thoughtful yer’s Weekly 

‘He is undoubtedly not only one ot our best hist ori s, 

but one of the best living hi ius in the wor —Phiia 


delphia Lily Liem 


he Discovery of the Great West,’ a book full of the 
romance of adventure. thrilling in the detatls of the ob 
stacies overcome, the dangers encountered, the discoveries 


accomplished.’— Cristian Répister 
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WEBSTER'S SPEECHES, FORENSIC ARGI 
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Notice of his Life and Works. By Fdwa Eve 
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with his Biography. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, $7 





EVERETT’S ORATIONS AND SPEECHES 
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Analytical Index of the 3 vols. prepared by Austin A 
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RIVES’S LIFE AND TIMES OF JAMES MAD 
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setts Historical Suciety. 4 vols. Svo, cloth, $12. 
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American institutions of stand- | 


FAMILY BIBLES. 


During the Christmas Season, their ENTIRE STORE 
will be thrown open to the public for 


RETAIL TRADE, 
And will remain open until Ten o'clock p.m. 
COOPER UNION NEW YORK. 


POTT & AMERY. 


New York Eclectic Library, 


129 EAST litu STREET, NEW YORK, 








27,000 Volumes, English, French, and 
Cerman 
PERIODICALS CIRCULATED AS BOOKS. 
Open from 9 a.m. to 9 P.M. 


QL. AVE SONGS OF “THE t NITED $ 5‘ TATES 


A Unique Collection of Original Sishaienaiate and 
music—obtained among the negroes of the South ; preceded 
by an account of these Songs. and an Essay on the Negro 
Dialect, as observed at Port Royal, by Prof. W. F. Allen, 
= loth, 8vo, price $1 50, 

Address PUBLISHER 
New York City. 


t of pri 


Sent post- paid on rece) 
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OF THE *‘ NATION,” 


and Rhetoric. | 


a 


[Number 283 


2 a Rt fet PRL. I ee = — —= aa 
The $25,000 Readers !! 





NOW TADY, 
, HE } N} | 
tHE INDE PEND [ pERT READERS 
NATIONAL SERIES, 

The most clegant Schoo!l-Pooks ever published: wit! 

w selections, Llustrations, and Semi-Phonu Type.a 
easly 6 ad as commen type, Iiinstrated Treatises on Or 
thography, Pronu ciation, and klocution. Blackboard 
Diagrams, Foot-Notes, Indie s, and Brographical Sketches, 


| Strictly progres-ive development ef Elem: ntary Sounds— 


, e 
*Comprehen- | 


It sec apie s#n mm pa wort 


with a view to introduction, at half retail | 


| 
| 
| 


a lesson to cach, in the lower numbers ; 
rangement throughout. 
j= the set of Five 


and topical ar- 


Volumes will be sent to ary ad- 


dress, on receipt of $3 50, or to teachers for $1 75--hail- 
price. Addre-s 
A.S. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, 


111 AnD 113 WiLtiaM Sr., NEw York. 


“opens for Daily Use.’ 


Contains 128 pages of Hymns and Tunes which every 
one should know. ‘Just the book we want for Prayer- 
Meetings.’ 

Only $15 per hundred copies, in stiff covers. 

a - in paper covers. 

Sample copy mailed on receipt of 2) cents. 

J. ROSS & CO., 27 Rose Street, New York. 
or J. A. BEAVER, P. Y. M. C. A., Bellefonte, Pa. 


Critical 


REPRINTED FROM “THE N 


and Social Essays. 


ATION.” 


This selection in some measure suppliez the place of 


Volumes I. and II. of the Nation, now somewhat difficult 


to procure. The following is the table of contents: 


I. The Glut in the Fiction Market. II. Critics and 
Criticism.—III. Clergymen’s Salaries.—IV. Popularizing 
Science.—V. The Good Old Times.—VI. Why we have no 
Saturday Reviews.—VII. Tinkering ymns.—-VI1I. Ameri- 
can Ministers Abroad.—IX. Horse-Racing.—X. Some of 

Waste.—XIT. 


Social Influence of the National Debt.— 


our Social Philosophers.—XI. 
Critics. —XIII. 
XIV. 
Reputations in England.—XVI. The European and Ameri- 
ean Order of Thonght.—XVII. Roads.—XVIIL. 
XIX. A Connecticut Village.—XX. Voyages and Travels.— 
XXI. Making.—XXITI. Monu- 
ments.—XXIII. Our Love of Luxury.—XXILV. A Plea for 
Culture.—XXY. Curiosities of Longevity. 


Dress and its 
Hints for Fourth of July Orations.—XV. American 


Pews.— 


Verse Something about 





Ilandsomely bound in cloth, 12mo, $1 50. 


Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
PUBLISHERS, 


25 Bond Street, New Yerk. 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


For Family Use.—Burns in the ordi- 
nary Kerosene Lamps.—is_ per- 
fectly Safe.—Will not Explode. 

The daily accidents from the use of inferior Kerosene 
oi! may be wholly guarded against by using the above 

oil. 

The best evidence of its absolute safety, purity, and bril- 
liant illuminating qualities is its continued use by the 
thoneands of families in <]] parts of the country who bave 
once tricd it. _No accidents have ever occurred from it. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
OIL HOUSE OF CHAS. PRATT, 


Established 1770, 





Manufacturers, Packers, and Dealers in strictly Pure Oils, 


{os Fulton Streot, New York. 





